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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


Srr,—In my late letter, on the life of Wilfrid, I think that I 
fully showed that during the three first centuries of the Christian 
era, the Catholic church did not recognise in the Bishop of 
Rome any jurisdiction, by divine right or otherwise, over the 
churches of Christendom. My object in the present letter is to 
pursue this subject. 

The earliest form of church government that we can discern 
is this. Each bishop, with the advice probably of his clergy and 
laity, regulated the ecclesiastical affairs of his community; but’ 
if any disputes arose which he could not settle, or if any com- 
plaint was made against his own character or conduct, the bishops 
of the neighbouring communities met together, and having in- 
vestigated the dispute or complaint, gave a decision which was 
final. ‘These neighbouring communities seem very early, either 
from geographical or civil causes, to have had some fixed limits, 
and as the chief city in the district would on many accounts be 
the most frequent place of meeting, and the bishop of that city 
the most influential among the bishops, the office of metropoli- 
tan would soon arise, sooner in some places perhaps than others, 
conferring a sort of authority over the other bishops in the dis- 
trict. The Council of Nice fixed that authority, giving it, if I 
may so express myself, a statute right, and decided that these 
synodal meetings should take place twice in the year, and that 
all ordinations of bishops, and probably most things transacted 
in them, should have the metropolitan’s assent to be valid. 

If there be one principle of the canon law more clearly per- 
ceptible in these early times than another, it is this—that all 
matters in dispute should be examined and decided in the pro- 
vince in which they occurred, and by the prelates of that pro- 
vince ; all parties, orthodox and heretics, affirm that principle, 
however much they may, from interested motives, be seeking at 
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times to evade it. The only infraction of that law that was 
allowed (and it is a seeming rather than a real infraction) was 
—when the inquiry affected any important person, to call into 
the provincial synod some noted prelates, to assist it with their 
advice, as in the case of Paul of Samosata. In that. case the 
pa gs was not removed from Antioch, nor from the cognizance 
and determination of the bishops of that province. They ex- 
amined and they decided; but as the culprit was their own 
metropolitan, and his heresy subtle, they invited the aid of some 
other bishops, and among them of the bishops of Alexandria 
and Cesarea.' A cause arising in one province, and taken out 
of that province by a superior authority, and examined and de- 
cided in another, and the former province bound to be governed 
by that decision, is without example.’ 

Such was church government until the accession of Constan- 
tine, when some very important changes took place. Now for 
the first time do we hear of a supremacy, and actually see it in 
operation ; but it wears an imperial crown and not a mitre, and 
is clothed in purple. 

Constantine, on his accession to power, considered himself, 
by virtue of his office, as the head of all his subjects, heathen 
and Christian, and the supreme controller of all the sects or 
parties within his extensive dominions; to use his own lan- 
guage, he considered himself, as one to whom, by God’s dispen- 
sation, everything on earth was committed.’ While he believed 
that the founder ot Christianity was God, and its doctrines 
divine, and therefore he established it in his dominions; still 
he always seems to have felt, that its external position and pro- 
ceedings, and the condition, character, and conduct of its minis- 
ters, were the proper care of the state, and all to be made con- 
ducive to the well-being of the state; and, on examination, we 
shall find that all his ecclesiastical regulations had the state as 
well as religion in view. He once said to some bishops, whom 
he had invited, as we should say, to dinner, “ You are bishops 
of what is internal of the church, while I have been appointed 
by God to be bishop of what is external.”* Hence “ he exer- 
cised,” says his biographer, “a peculiar care over the church of 
God; and when parties were quarrelling among each other in 
different countries, he, like a universal bishop, appointed by 
God, was in the habit of convoking synods ; and not disdaining 
to be present, and to sit with the bishops, he participated in their 
investigations, recommending peace to all; he sat in the midst, 
even like one of them.’ Accordingly, in the maintenance of 


Eus. H. E. vii, 30. 
* The story about Hosius I consider to be a Donatist fable. Aug. contr. Parm. 
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peace and good order among his Christian subjects, in all mat- 
ters affecting their religion, he availed himself of that system of 
discipline which he found established among them, and the 
episcopal synods became his courts. These courts, like a poli- 
tie prince, he magnified and upheld in every way he could,’ so 
long as he considered them effective ; but whenever he found 
them insufficient for his purpose, he never scrupled to resort to 
his own power as chief magistrate of the empire.’ 

As an instance of the manner in which the emperor worked 
out his notion of his universal bishopric, let us consider the 
first case that came before him—the Donatist schism in Africa. 
I have no room for an account of this schism; it must suffice 
briefly to say, that Constantine favoured Cecilian, the catholic 
bishop of Carthage, and that the Donatists, roused by his pro- 
_ ceedings, sent him (313) a petition, asking him to order Gaul- 
ish bishops to decide their dispute.* This was the first known 
appeal to the civil power, to interfere in either the doctrine or 
discipline of the church.’ The emperor, considering these dis- 
sensions as very dangerous to the well-being of Africa, acted 

on this request, and ordered three of the most noted Gaulish 
bishops of that day—the Bishops of Arles, Autun, and Cologne 
—to proceed to Rome, and, together with Miltiades, the bishop 
of that city, (who was probably very infirm, as he died immedi- 
ately after,) to hear and decide the dispute. Afterwards, more 
bishops were added from the dioceses of Italy and Rome, so 
that the synod at last consisted of nineteen bishops. They 
heard the dispute, and decided in favour of Cecilian. 

Although the machinery seemed the same, yet nothing could 
be more contrary to the old canon law than this proceeding, 
which decided at Rome, and by judges selected by a layman 
from Gaul and Italy, an African ecclesiastical dispute. Its 
support was the emperor’s command, and the consent of bo 
parties to the decision of the referees. ‘The Donatists seem so 
to have considered it, since they objected to the verdict, on the 
grounds, that the judges were few in number, that they had not 
examined all the evidence, and had given a hasty and a partial 
judgment.? They therefore made an appeal to the emperor, 
and asked for a larger synod. He was displeased ; but, as he 
was, for the reason above stated, most anxious to have the 
schism healed, he received the appeal, and summoned a larger 
synod, from various western countries, to meet at Arles (314), 


* Const. Ep. ad Epise. Cathol. 
’ Const. Ep. ad Celsum. Const. Ep. ad Athanasium. * Optat. i. 
* I consider this appeal very different from the appeal to Aurelian, 
1 Euseb. H. E. x. 5. Const. Ep. ad Miltiadem., Optat. i. 
* Const. Epist. ad Chrestum. 
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and there to hear the parties, and restore peace to the church. 
The three Gaulish bishops and the deputies of the Bishop of 
Rome, (there having been a change in the see about this time,) 
were present at it. The result of the second hearing was the 
same as of the first, and against the Donatists. Still dissatis- 
fied, they appealed to Constantine again ; but this time they re- 
uested that he would himself hear the parties, and decide. He 
res ae to do so; but being very angry at their obstinacy, 
he took occasion, in his letter to the bishops at Arles, on dis- 
missing them to their dioceses, to express himself severely 
against the Donatists ; and to speak also very strongly of the pe- 
culiar and greater fitness of an episcopal synod, compared 
with himself, to decide ecclesiastical disputes ; partly, no doubt, 
with sincerity, but partly, also, to throw cold water upon such 
appeals, which not only kept alive the embers of discord, but. 
so would cause him, if followed as a precedent, continual 
trouble. His language on this occasion was foolishly para- 
hrased by Augustine,’ and has been seized upon by the 
manists, and perverted to signify, that Roman decisions are 
without appeal ; and this, too, in the very teeth of what the em- 
ror had been ordering, and was then about to do. Before his 
earing the parties, however, he seems to have changed his plans ; 
and this change will illustrate what his notions were of his posi- 
tion and authority. He sent two bishops into Africa, to set 
aside both the bishops of Carthage, the catholic Cecilian, as well 
as the schismatic Majorinus; and to procure the election of a third 
bishop, under whom both parties would unite. The Donatists 
by their disturbances thwarted this plan; and Constantine, 
probably foreseeing that no good would result from it, if 
pursued, returned to the old plan; he carefully heard and ex- 
amined the parties in person, and a third time Cecilian was 
justified.’ 
It may occur to some of my readers, that my subject in this 
‘letter was to have been the Roman bishop’s supremacy, and 
not the Roman emperor’s; and they may be beginning to in- 
quire, where all this while was Peter’s successor,—he with the 
plenary jurisdiction over all churches and bishops? Here was 
most ample scope for its exercise, almost close to his own palace 
gates. We discover him, certainly—and he is in his own city, 
and presiding in it over a synod, but it is not his own synod—and 
O how shorn he is of his beams! He is ordered instead of 
ordering—he is not even master in his own city. He must 
admit three Gaulish bishops to sit with him, with at least equal 
powers—his decision when given is repudiated—he re-appears 


* Aug. Epist. ad Glorium et Eleusium, xiii. * Optat. i. 
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by his legates in Gaul, to review his own decision: and there 
the bishop of that city presides, and Peter‘ is undistinguished 
among the assembled throng. ‘The confirmation of the decision 
in which he joined is again disregarded, and a LAYMAN is the 
ultimate court of appeal! 

In short, he is seen complying most implicitly with every re- 
quest of the emperor, each of which is a negative upon his own 
jurisdiction by divine right—and the most provoking thing of 
all to his spiritual descendants is, that he takes it quietly, as a 
matter of course ; neither he nor any one else in the church 
uttering a word of astonishment or complaint. 

Moreover, neither at Arles, nor during his whole life, (and the 
emperor lived twenty-three years after this council,) did Con- 
stantine ever once allude to his clerical associate in the supre- 
macy, or when himself engaged in the exercise of what he called 
his episcopal functions, take the slightest notice of the Roman 
bishop. He always wrote ina truly autocratical style. “I have 
ordered this,”"—or “I have ordered that,”—and never once did 
his clerical associate remonstrate with him, although his Christian 
forbearance, if he had any feeling in him, must often have been 
very sorely tried. For instance, Peter’s,—I mean, the Roman 
bishop’s,—supposed two principal deputies were the bishops of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Both of these were removed from 
their sees, and sent into exile, without the slightest reference 
being made to the Roman bishop, and without one word of re- 
monstrance from him. And although it might happen at the time, 
that there was no voice because the Roman bishop was asleep— 
still it is most strange that the unfortunate deputies never sought 
to rouse him; and yet it is true. They never once appealed to 
their master for protection. Athanasius appealed, but not to 
Peter. His appeal was to Cesar. And even when he had been 
unjustly ouiled into Gaul, after the Council of Tyre, (335,) we 
never hear that a word or a letter passed in any way between 
the Roman bishop and him; although we have, from various 
sources, a very full record of what occurred. In short, durin 
the whole remaining life of Constantine, although full of most 
stirring ecclesiastical events, including the Council of Nice, and 
although much was going on in the church, both good and bad, 
yet we never once hear from the Roman bishop. It might have 
been, for anything that we could gather from the cotemporary 
history of the transactions, that Peter’s chair had been vacant all 
that while. 

This utter inability to produce hitherto any show of Roman 
claims is very distressing to the Roman party. Their great 


* By using the word Peter I beg to be understood as not using it in an improper 
manner, It was a very usual way of speaking in the Roman church in the next 
century, who wrote as if they understood Peter to be then bishop of the Roman see, 
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annalist, Baronius, is desperate. The simple facts and docu- 
ments of Eusebius’s history, as eloquent in what they do not say, 
as in what they do, overpower his prudence as well as temper ; 
and he sadly betrays his unfortunate position. He asserts that 
Eusebius wilfully concealed some very praiseworthy. deeds of 
Constantine in the West, in order that he might not have to 
allude to the Roman church! He forgot, or perhaps would 
have us forget, that we have abundant materials for Con- 
stantine’s reign, independently of Eusebius. Baronius, for him- 
self unhappily, preceded the development of the modern doc- 
trine of development. Had he been aware of it, it would have ' 
spared him an infinity of trouble, and his conscience the burden 
ia of an infinity of lies.’ 

. We must now retrace our steps, and cast our eyes over a sad 


o { be page in the church’s history. The Arian controversy arose in 

i ee the beginning of the fourth century, and soon caused the most 
«Re fearful dissensions among the orientals. While the Nicene 
mee Council (325) established with overwhelming testimony the 


true doctrine of our Lord’s divinity—still there were those who 
were not convinced of it, and others were startled by the word 
which was adopted to express it. Among the former were some 
men of most unprincipled character, who had for their leader 
another Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia. At the close of the 
reign of Constantine, this party, although kept under by his 
authority, had been increasing in influence, and before his 
death, they had by various means obtained possession of many 
of the chief sees. Unscrupulous and persevering, there was no 
falsehood, no baseness, they would not stoop to, and however 
often foiled, they were never at rest. It required the energy 
and undaunted bearing of an Athanasius to keep them at bay, 
and even that failed; and it would seem that Constantine, 
wearied at last by their importunity, for peace’ sake, and not 
from a sense of justice, sent Athanasius into exile to Treves. 
On Constantine’s death his empire was divided between his 
three sons. Constantine had the countries west of Italy; Con- 
stantius the east, and Constans the intermediate country. On 
their accession, they recalled the exiled bishops, and among 
the rest, returned Athanasius, to the great joy of the Alexan- 
drians. This return of the exiled bishops to their sees was 
anything but agreeable to the Arian or Eusebian party, and 
they immediately employed themselves in removing them. Hap- 


* The Romish party must take care of this theory put forth by their new converts. 
It is a theory not without danger, and may be reduced to practice in more ways than 
one; and in such hands and with such heads there is no knowing what it may not do. 
Their favourite school of Alexandria will supply them with ideas. Indeed, it strikes 
me that Mr. Newman did not understand the reason why his new friends declined to 
examine his book prior to publication, 


Epist, Const, Jun, ad Alexandr. Athan, Opera, vol, i. pp. 203, 204, Ben. Ed, 
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pily the parts of the empire under Constantine and Constans, 
were comparatively undisturbed — maintaining cordially the 
Nicene creed. It was in the Kast, in the countries under Con- 
stantius, that the battle began to rage,—he himself being inclined 
to some indefinite or varying form of heterodoxy. It was a 
great point with the Eusebian party, with a view to their ulte- 
rior project, the overthrow of the Nicene creed, to obtain the 
removal or deposition of Athanasius, who, from his position and 
character, was their most formidable opponent. It is not quite 
certain on what grounds they proceeded. ‘The Egyptian pre- . 
lates say, that the Kusebians objected defects in Athanasius’s 
ordination ; and the EKusebians themselves say, that the sentence 
of the synod at ‘T'yre could not be superseded by the West. 
Be this as it may, they proceeded thus. They caused an 
Arian, of the name of Pistus, who had been excommunicated by 
Alexander, Bishop of Aléxandria, and by the Nicene Council, 
to be ordained Bishop of Alexandria by Secundus, Bishop of 
Ptolemais, who had been himself deposed by the same council. 
This proceeding immediately divided the Alexandrian diocese 
into two parties, ranging themselves under the two bishops. 
Having the imperial authority on their side, the Kusebians 
abused it most shamefully, in procuring partizans at Alexandria. 
They then turned their attention towards the west, with a view 
of strengthening themselves in that quarter. They sent legates 
to the two emperors, and also to Rome, to the western bishops, 
to ceoege them respectively against Athanasius. Athanasius 
defended himself before all these parties by his legates, and was 
successful in his vindication. All the letters on both sides that 
were sent to the emperors have perished, but we have consider- 
able insight into what passed at Rome, from an able and excel- 
lent letter avhich has come down to us, written by Julius, the 
bishop of that city, to the Eusebians; and also from many letters 
of Athanasius. From these we learn that the Eusebians had 
commenced their intrigue by desiring Julius to acknowledge 
Pistus as Bishop of Alexandria,—that Julius had sent informa- 
tion of this request to Athanasius—that he immediately sent 
legates to Julius, who explained to him who Pistus and his 
consecrator were ;—that ies the Eusebian legates found that 
the Athanasian legates had arrived at Rome, they were thrown 
into considerable confusion; and the chief of them, though ill, 
fled by night; that the remaining legates, two deacons, met 
the Athanasian legates in conference, and were confuted by 
them ; and that, to cover their retreat, they proposed to Julius 
to call a synod, and, for that purpose, that he should write to 
both parties to come and have the whole matter investigated. 
They then left Rome. These events are supposed to have oc- 
cured in the year 840, 
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And now the clouds began to thicken over Alexandria. When 
the Eusebians, on the return of their legates, found that the 
emperors and the Western church were opposed to them, they 
determined to do their work with the tools they had. On the 
occasion of consecrating a new church at Antioch, a large body 
of the Eusebian prelates assembled there in the beginning of 
341, and held a council, in which they deposed Athanasius ; 
and, putting aside Pistus, consecrated one Gregory of Cappa- 
docia to be Bishop of Alexandria, and the emperor sent him 
there with a band of soldiers,—a curious equipage for a bishop. 
Athanasius immediately fled to Rome to save his life, and 
arrived there soon after Easter, (341.) On the arrival of 
Athanasius at Rome, with the extraordinary story that he had 
to tell, Julius then put in execution the proposition of the 
Eusebians ; and sent two of his clergy as legates into the East, 
to invite them to come to Rome by a fixed day, and to have the 
matters respecting Athanasius inquired into. The Eusebians, 
having never intended any inquiry, were rather confounded at 
this invitation, and at hearing that Athanasius was really at 
Rome ; but, determining not to go, they kept the legates with 
them till past the day appointed, (i. e., till January, 342,) and 
then sent them back with a very rude and contemptuous letter, 
denying the right of either Orientals or Occidentals to review 
the synodal acts of each other. Julius, hoping that they might 
still come, deferred the council till the end of the year 342, when 
he held it, and the result was, that the charges which had been 
made against Athanasius were deemed untrue.’ 

However satisfactory towards establishing the innocence of 
Athanasius this result of the inquiry of the Roman synod might 
be, it produced no other effect. His restoration to his see did © 
not take place till some years afterwards. 

I have been thus particular on account of the dignity of the 
aggrieved party, which seems to assure us that all would be 
done for him that was possible, and because the treatment 
which Athanasius experienced was mainly the cause of the 
Council of Sardica, which was summoned by Constans and Con- 
stantius, in the year 347, and which now invites our attention. 

Before, however, we approach it, I wish to point out the fol- 
lowing facts, deduced from the above history, which it is very 
necessary should be impressed wpon the reader’s mind, as very 
pertinent to our subject. 

I. That the restoration of Athanasius, in the year 338, after 
the death of Constantine, took place without, as far as we know, 
any interference or participation whatever of the Bishop of 
Rome—Peter’s vaunted successor in the supposed vicariate of 


* Jul. Ep. ad Euseb, Athan. Apol. contr, Arian. Athavs. Histor. Arian. 
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Christ. His name is never alluded to, although Athanasius w 
more than two years in exile in the West.* | 

II. That the introduction of the Roman pontiff into Easte 
disputes arose, not from any remedial act of his own, as supreme 
judge; nor from any appeal of the persecuted to his court; but 
it arose from the persecutors having entertained a hope that 
they could inveigle the Western emperors and the Western | 
bishops into taking part with them against Athanasius. They 
therefore sent legates to these parties to beguile them.’ 

III. That when Pistus the Arian had been ordained pseudo- 
bishop of Alexandria, Athanasius had never sent any account 
of it to the Bishop of Rome, Peter’s successor; which is quite 
unaccountable, if any relations had been existing between them, 
as is claimed ; or if the Bishop of Rome had had any jurisdic- 
tion over Alexandria.’ | 

{V. That the first intimation which the Bishop of Rome had 
of these events was from the Eusebians.’ 

V. That, in consequence of a communication by Julius to 
Athanasius, Athanasius sent his legates to Rome (as he had sent 
also to the Western emperors) to confront the Eusebians then 
and there present. Also that the Egyptian prelates met in 
council, and prepared a refutation of the charges against 
Athanasius; but this refutation they did not direct to Peter’s 
successor, but to the bishops of the universal church, whom 
they implored to come forward and be avengers of the wicked- 
ness perpetrated against their bishop.’ 

VI. That the Athanasian legates, on their arrival, {put the 
Eusebians to flight, and that the latter, like a retreating army, 
decamping under a discharge of cannon and flourish of trum- 
pets, proposed to Julius to call a synod and investigate the 
charges; nay, Athanasius states that the Kusebians wrote to 
Julius, saying that Ir HE WISHED, he might be the judge:‘ a 
clear proof that neither the Eusebians nor Athanasius had 
imagined that he had the RIGHT. 

VII. That Athanasius himself tells us that this proposal of a 
synod was not a bond fide one. That the Eusebians only said 
this as a flourish, never expecting that Athanasius would attend 
it, and being certain that they themselves should not, since they 
had found that the West would not take part with them.’ If, how- 
ever, they were afterwards discomposed by Athanasius’s presence 
at Rome, and at their own truth being so unpleasantly put to the 


§ Epist. Const. Junr. ad Alexand. Athan, Opera, vol. i. p. 203. 
® Hist. Arian. Athav. Op. vol. i. p. 349. Apol. contr. Arian. pp. 125, 126. 
1 Jul. Ep. ad Euseb. ? Jul. Ep. ad Euseb. 
* Apol. contr. Arian, Athan. Op. vol. i. pp. 125, 199. 
*Jul. Ep. ad Euseb. Apol. contr. Arian. Athan. Op. vol. i. p. 140. 
* Apol. contr. Arian, Atban, Op, vol. i. p. 140, 
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test, it was all their own fault. They should not have sent a 
rival bishop to Alexandria at the head of a band of soldiers. 
Athanasius was forced to flee for his life, as he tells us; and 
where could he go but to the West, and where so naturally as 
to his friends at Rome who had invited him! 

VILL. That, inall probability, Julius himself viewed the Kusebian 
proposal for a synod as a mere bravado, since he did not act 
upon it, until after Athanasius’s arrival at Rome. ‘Then it was, 
that, roused by the flagrant injustice shown to Athanasius, pro- 
bably at the instigation of Athanasius himself, it was determined 
to make a trial whether the Eusebians were serious, and would 
come. ‘Two of the Roman clergy were therefore sent, to invite 
them to Rome, to meet Athanasius.° 
- IX. That they declined coming, and wrote a rude and con- 
temptuous letter ; justifying their refusal by saying, that a synod 
had already decided the case of Athanasius, and that the deci- 
sions of the Oriental and Occidental synods were held sacred by 
each other. ‘The reply of Julius is very able, and very inter- 
esting, and does him infinite credit. To the objection against 
reviewing at all a decision, he replies, that they who have given 
an honest decision will never regret that their decision should 
be reviewed.’ And to that part of the letter in which they seem 
to have spoken proudly and contemptuously about his inviting 
them to attend a synod at Rome, he never asserts that he had 
the slightest right to do so; his whole defence, repeated over 
and over, is, that he only invited those who had previously asked 
him to call a council to investigate the charges, and had promised to 
attend it; and the most that he claims is, that, previously to the 
deposition of the Alexandrian prelate, there ought to have been 
a communication with Rome and the Western bishops, that 
justice might be done, on account of the importance of the 
Alexandrian see: which observation he grounds upon a canon 
or a custom, of which there is no trace in history nor any in- 
stance of its having been acted upon.* 

My impression is, that it was a deduction of his own, from 
some understanding which probably existed from the time of 
the Nicene Council, to this effect—That as, probably, all general 
councils in future would, owing to the emperor’s residence at 


* Apol. contr. Arian. Athan. Op. vol. i, p. 140, also p. 350, 

* This sort of language was adopted also by later pontiffs, when they had to excuse 
some act of interference with the internal affairs of other churches, and had a very 
curious effect upon the churches to which it was sent. It divested them (if the New 
Legend's description of catholic feeling be correct)—it divested them immediately of 
all their catholic feeling ; they exhibited all the suspicion and want of trustfulness and 
dislike of Rome, which the New Legend imagines to be so peculiar and so shocking in the 
old Celtic church. They seem to have imagined that Rome, honest, humble-minded, 
truth-loving Rome, might, under the cover of such precedents, be seeking to establish 


a right, 
* Jul. Ep, ad Euseb, 
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Constantinople, be held in the East, at which the Western 
bishops could not conveniently be present, no decree of those 
councils should be binding on the church generally, without 
legates of the Roman church being present: that church having 
previously, through provincial councils, ascertained the opinions 
of the Western bishops, and thus representing them also, as well 
as itself, at the council. This suggestion will, I think, also satis- 
factorily explain two or three passages in Socrates and Sozomen 
which are controverted. i 

X. And the last thing I wish to be noticed is, that this deci- 
sion in favour of Athanasius by the Roman council, had no ulte- 
rior consequence : it did not restore him to his see, nor render 
unnecessary another vindication at the Council of Sardica. 

It seems to me, when all these remarks have been well 
weighed (and my authorities support them), that no doubt will 
exist in any unprejudiced mind, but that, up to the Council of 
Sardica (347), no notion existed in the catholic church of the 
Bishop of Rome having, as Peter’s successor, any jurisdiction, 
by divine right or otherwise, over all the churches of Christ. 

The Council of SaRDICA was summoned in the year 347, by 
the two emperors, Constans and Constantius ;—Constantine, the 
eldest son, being dead, and Constans having succeeded to his 
dominions. It was intended to be an cecumenical council, and 
the objects for which it was summoned were threefold’—(1), to 
reconsider the creed of the church ; (2), to investigate the cases 
of Athanasius, &c.; and (3), to inquire into the treatment of the 
orthodox bishops by the Arians. The result of the deliberations 
of the catholic portion of the bishops (there was a rival synod of 
the Arian portion at Philippopolis) was,—(1), that the Nicene 
creed should remain untouched ; (2), that Athanasius &c. were 
pronounced innocent and orthodox, and unjustly deposed, and, 
im consequence, were true bishops of Alexandria, &c. ; and (3), 
that certain of the Arian persecutors should be deposed, and 
sentence of deposition was accordingly decreed against them. 

Such were the acts of the Council of Sardica, and such, I 
believe, were all the acts of that council. 

A number of disciplinal canons, however, have been from 
early times considered as having been decreed by it; and this 
opinion still prevails: and, as some of the canons are closely 
connected with our subject; and, in fact, became afterwards 
one of the main foundations of the Roman supremacy, it is 
important that we should examine them, and see on what 
evidence they rest. In themselves, they negative any notion 
of jurisdiction or authority, by divine right, over all churches, 
being vested in the Roman bishop, as successor of Peter; in- 
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asmuch as they represent Hosius asking the bishops, whether 
it is AGREEABLE (placet) to them, that a certain power therein 
mentioned, of directing a new trial, should be conferred on 
Julius the Roman bishop, out of respect to Peter, which, as 
a matter of course, implies, that even that power he had not 
previously possessed, much less any plenary authority or juris- 
diction by divine right over the catholic church. Had he been 
supposed to possess such authority, only imagine how the as- 
sembled bishops must have stared at each other, and at Hosius, 
while he was making such an absurd proposition. But I wish 
to show further, as I believe I shall be able to do, thateven that 
pose was not his in the fourth century, and that in all proba- 

ility these canons were never made at Sardica, but much nearer 
Rome. 

In the first place, what authority have we for assuming that 
any canons at all were made in that council? None of the 
documents belonging to it mention them, and we never hear 
the name of Sardican canons until the sixth century. The only 
contemporary evidence that the Ballerini adduce, and therefore, 
we may safely conclude, all that can be adduced, is thus stated : 

“Cum Synodus Sardicensis in Epistola ad Julium Papam 
apud 8S. Hilarium frag. 1. [11] n. 10, eorum meminit que acta 
sunt, que gesta, que constituta—voce ‘ constituta’ canones ab 
eadem conditos indicari nemo ambigit,’’ so wndoubted, sup- 
pose, is the exclusive application of that word “ constituta” to 
canons. And yet no one knew better than the Ballerini, that 
the word “ constituta,” “things determined,” did not belong to 
canons exclusively, but applied equally to a creed, or a sentence, _ 
or any act of the council. Nay, in the very next chapter, they 
tell us, that the Council of Chalcedon (451) had actually given 
the name of Constituta to the Confession of Faith of this very 
Sardican council; thereby showing how little they estimated 
their “ undoubted” proof, when it interfered with any other. in- 
terpretation which at the time they were desiring to establish. 
They should have scrupled so soon to apply the word to a Con- 
fession of Faith; though it is not much matter; as in the latter 
case | think that the word “ constituta” as little applied to 
that forged confession, as in the former case it applied to the 
forged canons ; and I should not be surprised if in reality the 
Ballerini agreed with me. 

The real truth is, that there is no evidence whatever of 
any canons having been decreed at the Council of Sardica, 
and the canons now called Sardican were certainly not known 
by that name for at least a century after the council was held. 
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The facts leading to their first publication are the following. 
Apiarius, an excommunicated presbyter of the African church, 
had fled to Rome, the usual resort of the African reprobates, and 
sought, through the influence of Zosimus, the bishop of that city, 
to be reinstated in his functions. Zosimus’s proceedings are not 
favourable to his own character. Without any communication 
with Apiarius’s bishop, or the African church, he seems to have 
received Apiarius, and admitted him to communion; and also 
sent (418) into Africa three legates—viz., Faustinus, Bishop of 
Potenza, and two presbyters, to procure his restoration and to 
justify the Roman bishop’s interference. He gave his legates a 
written letter of instructions, which was produced in the African 
synod, called together on the occasion, and which ran thus :— 

You are aware of the matters intrusted to you. You will act as 
if we were present; nay, we are present by you: particularly, as you 
have, as well our charge, as the words of the canons, which, for greater 
assurance, we have inserted in this our letter of instructions. For thus, 
dearest brothers, did the Nicene Council decree respecting the appeal 
of bishops. 

«« We decree that if a bishop has been accused, and the assembled 
bishops of that region have condemned and deposed him, and he should 
act like an appellant, and fly to the Bishop of the Roman church, and 
wish to be heard, and he (the Bishop of the Roman church) should 
think it just that the inquiry be received,' let him vouchsafe to write 
to those bishops who are in a neighbouring and near province, to re- 
examine the case diligently, and decide justly. Again, if he who asks 
that his cause should be again heard, prays the Roman bishop to send 
one of his own presbyters, he may do so if he likes. And if he shall 
determine to send any to sit and judge in his place among the bishops, 
he may do so. But if he shall think this unnecessary, he will do as 
he thinks the best.” 

What you are to promote, concerning the appeals of the inferior 
clergy, you have in the clear relation of that synod. We have 
thought good to insert what you have to promote, which was thus 
expressed :— 

“ Bishop Hosius said, ‘ What further strikes me, I ought not to con- 
ceal. Ifa bishop happening to be hasty, which he ought not to be, should 
act harshly or severely towards his presbyter or deacon, and seek to 
excommunicate him, we must take care that an innocent person be 
not condemned or excommunicated. Let, then, the ejected clerk have 
the power of appealing to the neighbouring bishops: let his cause be 
heard and diligently inquired into: since we ought not to deny a hear- 
ing to him that asks it. And let the bishop that has acted justly, or 


unjustly, not be offended at the re-hearing, whether his sentence be 
approved or condemned.’” 


‘ This may be translated in two different ways, but I think that the one given was 
the one meant, 
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Such were the Nicene canons that Zosimus sent to Carthage ; 
and we cannot but admire his business-like way of 
Although the canons were stated to be Nicene, and therefore the 
law of the universal church, still, with an accuracy quite unex- 
ampled, he notes them down word for word. It would almost 
seem as if he had had a prophetic anticipation, that the Africans 
might be unacquainted with them. 

It may be as well to point out how these canons were to serve 
Zosimus's purpose, and give him control over the African church. 
The first canon relating to episcopal appeals requires no com- 
ment. But the second, relating to the inferior clergy, needs 
explanation. The Roman legation was to support an appeal to 
Rome of an excommunicated African presbyter. It would have 
outraged all notions of canon law, to have given an inferior clerk 
a direct appeal to Rome ; if an appeal be given at all, it must 
be given indirectly, by custom rather than by the letter of a canon. 
The second canon, therefore, differing scarcely at all in words 
from African canons on this subject, was brought forward under 
the name of Nicene, and the Roman party seem to have 
argued thus—“ If we can persuade the Africans that this is a 
Nicene canon, they must believe that the catholic church gene- 
rally has been obeying it: a more enlarged or different interpre- 
tation, therefore, of any of its expressions from what has been 
customary in Africa, will not startle them, if only we can make 
them believe, whether truly or untruly, that such a different in- 
terpretation is customary in other parts of the catholic church.” 
And they seem to have given Italy as an instance.’ There must 
have been some trick of this kind, else why did the African 
church object to this canon, in words so resembling their own, 
which gave the inferior clergy a power of appealing to the 
neighbouring bishops? And yet it is very evident that they did.’ 
We have not an account of the first interview between Zosimus’s 
legates and the African synod; but we know from Faustinus’s 
speech, that Zosimus’s letter of instructions did not contain all 
his instructions to his legates.’ That speech contained these 
words: “Injuncta nobis sunt a sede apostolica aliqua per scrip- 
turam, aliqua etiam in mandatis, cum vestra beatitudine tractanda, 
sicuti et gestis superioribus meminimus; hoc est de Nicenis cano- 
nibus, ut conseryantur, et constituta eorum, et consuetuilo; quia 
et aliqua ordine et canone tenentur, aligua consuetudine firmata 
sunt,” that is, the letter of the canons was attempted to be en- 
larged or contravened by some pretended custom either there 
or elsewhere. There can be no doubt, but the point in contro- 
versy was the meaning of the word neighbouring; the African 
church confining it to bishops of the same province with the 
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excommunicated clerk ; while Zosimus would go out of the pro- 
vince, and include Rome as being neighbouring, being onl 
across the water—an interpretation of the word “ neighbouring,” 
which Augustine had already justified in arguing the case 
Cecilian against the Donatists. If this had been conceded, 
it is clear that Zosimus would have made himself master of the 
African church. 

Such was the first introduction into the world, in the year 
418, of canons said to have been made at an almost ecumenical 
council, in the year 347 ; but which, wonderful to relate, had been 
lying dormant all the intervening time. Although relating to a 
most important subject, in which the interests and passions of 
men would be deeply concerned, and which, if they had been 
known, would, as long as human nature is human nature, have 
been in constant use—although bishops of Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Illyria, Africa, Egypt, and from several parts of the 
Kast were present, still, strange to say, the canons were not only 
not used, but not even known, until seventy years had passed by; 
when an unscrupulous man, at the head of a church which had 
at that time begun a system of daring aggression on the liberties 
of the other churches of Christendom, introduced them under a 
false name, (as if Peter had not known what it turned out, un- 
luckily, that all Peter’s deputies well knew, the exact Nicene 
eanons!) to overthrow the independence of a weak neighbour. 
more suspicious birth, I think, these canons could not have 

ad. 

The Roman writers feel this previous ignorance of these 
canons to be a very awkward fact, and therefore exert their 
utmost ingenuity in finding out any traces of them during the in- 
tervening period. It isa pity that so much talent and acuteness 
should have met with such trifling recompence. About fifty or 
sixty years after their supposed origin, an allusion or two to 
something like one or two of them, under the name, be it ob- 
served, of Nicene, has been thought te be discovered; and that 
is all that has been discovered. While, to show how utterly 
worthless as an authority such allusions are, I can produce, 
under the same name of Nicene, what they would have called 
a most clear reference‘ to the Sardican canons, and on this 
very subject too, had Julius only written his letter after the 
Council of Sardica. Unfortunately, he wrote it five years before 
the council, and therefore his language can only have a prophetic 
reference to them; and that species of testimony even the Bal- 
lerini have not ventured to produce. But, indeed, such_a mode 
of proving the existence of such canons, which, had they really 
existed, would have changed most materially the government of 
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the universal church, and seriously affected the emperor’s — 
gative, without being able at the same time to show, during 
seventy years, that they were even known, or to point out one 
instance of their being put in execution, is neither more nor less 
than simply ridiculous and unworthy of further notice. 

There is no proof, I repeat, of the existence of any of these 
canons previous to the days of Zosimus, a time when the Roman 
church had begun to feel the overwhelming necessity for some- 
thing of the kind to resist the rivalry of. NEW ROME (381), 
hine ille artes ! 

This want of evidence to support such canons is, in my 
opinion, sufficient to condemn them ; but positive evidence can 
be adduced, which I suspect will remove any doubt that may 
yet remain in the reader’s mind. 

First of all, we have evidence which, it seems to me, implies 
that they could not have existed. 

Innocent I., in a letter to Victricius, Archbishop of Rouen, 
lays down some canons for the guidance of the Gaulish church. 
One of them is, that— 

“If any cause of contention arise among the clergy, either of 
the higher or .lower orders, that it shall be determined, accord- 
ing to the Nicene synod, by the assembled bishops of that pro- 
vince, nor may either party (without prejudice, however, to the 
Roman see, [to which in all cases reverence is to be paid]) leave 
the bishops of that province, and fly to other provinces, on pain 
of deprivation.” 

That is, if any disputes arise among the clergy of any pro- 
vince, their own provincial synod, and not a neighbouring pro- 
vincial synod, shall determine them, without prejudice, however, 
to the Roman see. The words between brackets are most pro- 
bably an addition since Innocent’s day. 

This letter was written in the year 404. At that period, 
therefore, I consider that the Sardican canons were unknown to 
Innocent, else he would have specifically pointed them out, 
their operation being essentially part of his subject, while his 
silence would have misled the Gaulish church. The reference 
to his own see is indefinite, and merely politic, as was then cus- 
tomary, to vindicate a primacy in the west. If that parenthesis 
by itself be supposed to represent the Sardican canons, it would 
almost resemble, in power of expression, Lord Burleigh’s famous 
shake of the head. But Innocent could not be referring to the 
Sardican canons by it, because in the case of the higher orders, 
it would not be the appeal which the Sardican canons authorize. 
They give an appeal from the neighbouring bishops to Rome. In- 
nocents parenthesis, if interpreted with reference to the Sardi- 
can canon, would enable a bishop to go to Innocent before the 
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trial by the provincial synod ; it would be making him a judge of 
the first instance, which never was the law of the chureh, 
. Again, in relation to the inferior clergy, Innocent’s canon 
would have opposed the Sardican, with the Roman interpreta- 
tion. It gives the inferior clergy only a right of appeal to the 
provincial bishops, according to the Nicene canon, and threatens 
deprivation if they go out of their own province, while the Sar- 
dican canon gives the appeal to neighbouring bishops, without 
any limitation of province. This was the bone of contention be- 
tween Zosimus and the Africans. ‘There seems, therefore, no 
doubt but that Innocent had only reference to the Nicene 
canon, which is expressly named by him. 

Again, we have a still clearer instance, about ten years later 
(414), that the Sardican canons were unknown to Innocent. 
He wrote a letter to the primate and bishops of Eastern Illyria, 
from which we learn, that the bishops of Macedonia (part of 
Eastern Illyria) had tried and passed sentence upon two of 
their own body, who, after their conviction, had gone to Rome. 
We learn, also, that the Macedonian bishops, having heard of 
this step, and also that Innocent was inquiring, or had inquired, 
into their decision, had immediately written to him an an 
letter, complaining of his interference—that before they re- 
ceived any answer from him, the convicted bishops had returned 
home with forged letters, probably declaring their innocence, 
and purporting to come from Innocent,—and that the Macedo- 
nian bishops had reiterated their complaints. Innocent’s reply 
is very worthy of our notice. He states that his inquiry has 
confirmed their judgment, and that they ought not to feel hurt 
at his review, since truth, the more it is examined, the brighter 
it shines, &c. &c.—the sort of language which, as I have said, in 
these early times, always threw the correspondents into what the 
New Legend would call, a Celtic Anti-catholic fever. 

From this reply, I think that we may very safely conclude 
that neither party had ever heard of the Sardican canons, since 
this is exactly the case contemplated by those canons, and In- 
nocent’s conduct exactly the conduct required from him by them, 
If the Hlyrian bishops had known that convicted bishops had a 
right of appeal to Rome, they could not have complained of 
Innocent’s receiving the appeal. He had acted canonically ; 
and if Innocent had known of those canons, he would not have 
written the sort of apologetic note that he did. He would have 
quoted the Sardican canons, and justified his right; and, in the 
then temper of the Roman church, he would have done it with 
some spirit too. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that between the years 414 and 
418, these canons were forged. A mystery most certainly hangs 
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ia over their birth, which I suppose will now never be cleared up. 
a They first appear (that is, two of them, since the others do not 
ty appear till the sixth century) as Nicene, and so continue for at 
a least a century ; at what time they were attributed to the Council 
of Sardica is not known. It is probable, when they could no 
. q longer be attributed to the Nicene Council, that then the Sar- 
aa dican received the honour of their paternity, it being the greatest 
ee western council that had been held; and they could not be 
Pe ascribed to any but to a western council. ‘They are the most 
" extraordinary canons that were ever seen in the church. We 


have something like two versions of them—a Greek and a Latin 
Tihs —so materially differing from each other, that any harmonious 
arrangement of them is impossible ; and their varieties set all 
known canon law at defiance. In a fit, [had almost said, of 
desperation, the Ballerini maintain, that there were two originals 
—one for the Greek, and another for the Latin church ; because, 

being ecumenical, the council sought to adapt its canons to 
some supposed, but, | think, falsely supposed, differences in the 
two divisions of the Christian chureh. This was the more kind 
in the Sardican fathers, and in Hosius in particular, because at 
the Nicene council, which was surely a@cumenical, no such con- 
sideration had been shown to the Latins ; and I think their kind- 
ness was very ill repaid by having all their labours cushioned, 
from the moment they left Sardica, for seventy years, not a soul 
having known anything about them. ‘The Ballerini theory, 

although externally plausible, rests on such unproved assump- 
tions, attended with great difficulties, that I entirely disregard 
it, and consider the Latin Zosimus’s manuscript as the original. 

Let us now take them as we find them, and briefly consider 
their appearance, the parties who are introduced in them, and 
the subject matter; | think they will fully justify our worst 
suspicions. 

And first, their appearance. Any one acquainted with the 
canons of the early church will be immediately struck with their 
Afriean dress, a dress peculiar to that country. Strike out 

Hosius, and insert Aurelius, and you would depose to their being 
- African canons ; which is the more singular, since Hosius had 

| already presided at Elvira (305), and at Nice, and in neither of 
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ME these councils were the canons drawn up in this very peculiar 
way. 


Again, if the persons named in these canons be noticed, they 


: | will be found (setting aside Hosius and one Italian bishop) to 

id be the primate of Africa, and the primate,—as he would have 

: been called in the days of Zosimus,—and some bishops of 
Eastern Hlyria. 


Again, there are local references also in the canons; and if 
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these be examined, they will be found to be confined also to 
Africa and Eastern Illyria. Let us now see whether there may 
not be some reason for these selections, supposing these canons 
to have been forged. 

The knowledge which we have of the churches anciently 
called the Hlyrian Diocese, between Italy and the Kast, previous 
to its division under Gratian, 379, is rather negative than positive. 
They seem to have enjoyed their ecclesiastical constitution in- 
dependent of the great sees, and the Bishop of Thessalonica 
was prominent among them. Previously to the year 379, the 
whole [lyrian Diocese had belonged to the Western Empire, 
and therefore, the Christians would consider themselves geogra- 
phically as belonging to the Western church,—and their ortho- 
doxy, in the fourth century, might strengthen this feeling.’ 
Gratian, in the year 379, divided the diocese into Eastern and 
Western Ilyria,—and Eastern Illyria was detached from the 
west and attached to the Eastern Empire, Thessalonica being its 
chief city. Close upon that event—that is, two years later—the 
Council of Constantinople gave to the see of Constantinople pre- 
cedence next after Rome, as being New Rome. Old Rome, till 
then, had not mingled much in Eastern affairs. It had left the 
orthodox and the heretics to fight their battles as they could. 
If it had from any cause interfered, it had been unlucky, and 
had, as St. Basil informs us, generally chosen the schismatie or 
the heretic for its protegé. But, after the above decree of the 
Council of Constantinople, a very marked change occurred in 
the politics of the Roman church. It seems to have foreseen 
that its primacy was in danger ; and hence commenced those un- 
christian worldly struggles which were perpetually harassing the 
church and disgracing Christianity, until they terminated in the 
great schism. Hastern Illyria lay close to Constantinople; it 
became, therefore, an object of the first importance to Rome, to 
keep that country free from the influence and jurisdiction of 
Constantinople. It is conjectured, that, during the pontificate 
of Siricius (395), the attempt was first made to bring that 
country under the immediate influence of Rome, by the clever 
plan of appointing the Bishop of Thessalonica the vicar of the 
Roman see, with primacy and authority over all that district, in- 
cluding Achaia, Thessaly, Old and New E ipirus, Crete, the two 
Dacias, Mesia, Dardania, and Prevalis. The bait took with 
the Bishop of Thessalonica, but the Roman influence was gene- 
rally resisted by the bishops of those provinces ; and it is most 
deserving of remark, that only three or four years before these 
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canons first appeared, we know of strong remonstrance and com- 


-plaint having been made by some bishops in that country 


against Innocent’s interference in a judgment or decision which 
the Macedonian prelates had given against some delinquents of 
their own body. 

And, if we look to Africa, so close to Rome, its glory was 
expiring. ‘Torn to poe by intestine discords, which had lasted 
a century, it seemed a ready prey to the grasp of the spoiler. 

Such being the state of these two countries, it may perhaps help 
to explain why, out of all the bishops assembled at Sardica, 
from thirty-five provinces, the primates and bishops of Africa 
and Eastern Illyria were singled out as parties to these canons. 
if the primates of these two countries had agreed to canons which 
authorized an appeal to Rome, and the fourth of which, pro- 
posed by an Illyrian bishop, was so worded as to be capable of 
any construction that Rome might choose to put upon it, and if 
their descendants believed that they had done so, it might be 
hoped that there would be then an end to murmurings and dis- 
putings, and that the superior authority of Rome would be re- 
cognised. And it is to be remarked, also, that these were the 
only two countries against whose independence at this time 
Rome was specially designing. France and Spain raised no 
obstacles to her ambition. So much for the appearance of these 
canons, and the parties and countries introduced in them. 

And, if we examine the subjects of these canons, we shall find 
that those which have any peculiarity were subjects exciting 
attention at the time when they were produced. It is known 
that only a few years before Taustinus’s arrival at Carthage, 
Innocent had specially written to Africa, complaining of the 
arrival of African bishops at Rome, who, in their journeys to 
court to obtain favours from the emperor,—whether he were at 
Rome or elsewhere,—made Rome their landing place. And par- 
ticular regulations had been made in Africa since Innocent’s letter, 
as well to modify as to repress it. Indeed, some check was at 
the very time of this legation so urgently required, that it was 
one of the four objects which Zosimus’s’ legates were commis- 
sioned to undertake.” Now it surely is remarkable, that at the 
Council of Sardica, held seventy years before this time, five of 
the canons should have been on this very subject. But it is still 
more remarkable that, in the council held in Africa, only the 
year after the Sardican Council, presided over by Gratus, who, 
we are led to suppose by these canons, was present at Sadica, 
and whose complaint of the conduct of the African bishops in 
this respect, was mainly, we are told, the cause of Hosius’s 
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framing his canon—I say it is surely very remarkable, that in 
his own council, held only a year after, consisting of these very* 
disobedient bishops, there is no allusion made by him to the 
Sardican canons on this subject, then lately passed, nor any 
prohibition against, nor notice of these very offensive j journeys. 
This surely is most unaccountable. And it is very remarkable, 
too, that there is not one African canon extant on the subject 
until fifty years after the Sardican council. 1 think these facts 

~ are very suspicious, and confirm my opinion of the late date of 
these canons. 

Again, with respect to the famous appeal canons, we have seen 
that there had recently (414) been an appeal from Eastern [lyria 
to Rome, and Innocent’s proceedings, although he had not inter 
fered with their decision, had given great offence to the bishops 
of that province. And we know also, that, at this very time, 
when Faustinus appeared in Africa, there were several excom- 
municated African clergy at Rome, trying to be reinstated 
through Zosimus ; and that Faustinus’s journey was most pro- 
bably to obtain the return of one of them. These facts 
strengthen also the date I am supposing. 

Again, the Greek copy of these canons contains one proposed 
by an Illyrian bishop, which is not in the Latin copies—and 
from it we seem to gather, that when <4‘tius, the bishop of 
Thessalonica, was elected, two others had been elected also, 
either at the time or previously ; ; so that there had been three 
cotemporary bishops of 'Thessalonica. ‘The names of the other 
two were Museus and Eutychianus. Whether these people 
ever existed T cannot say; these canons, like amber, have pre- 
served the names: but it is, to say the le: ust, very curious, that, 
in all probability, in that very Hlyrian diocese, about twenty or 
thirty years before this legation, such an extraordinary occur- 
rence had taken place, as three bishops having been elected 
cotemporarily in some see, although probably not in the see of 
Thessalonica. We learn this from a letter of Siricius. This, | 
say, Is curious. 

We might illustrate several of the remaining canons from the 
state of Africa at this time. For instance, we know that one 
or two provinces had scarcely any bishops, while from the pro- 
ceedings of the conference we learn, that in provinces where 
the strife of party existed, there were the most minute sub- 
(livisions of sees, so that even villages had their bishops.* But 
What has been said will suffice to show, that the Sardican 

canons are not merely suspicious from their concealment for 
seventy years, but also from the suitableness of the contents 
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to the objects of the party who produced them, and the circun- 
stances of the times in which they were produced. 

I have already remarked the African air which these canons 
exhibit, and the suspicion that will follow will not be diminished 
by noting a peculiarity in the language of the appeal canons. 
The appeal is given by them from the decision of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. This language is nowhere to be met with in the 
canons of the four first centuries, except in Africa, and it is there 
used on account of a peculiarity in their law. As far as we 
know, the fifth Nicene canon, which gave the appeal to 
the provincial synod, was adopted as the law of the church 
generally, and no intermediate court of judicature existed any- 
where but in Africa, where a bishop might be tried by twelve 
bishops, a presbyter by six, and a deacon by three, and from their 
decision lay an appeal to the provincial synod. It is therefore 
natural that African canons should speak of neighbouring bishops 
—they were their court of first instance. But it would not be 
likely to be met with among those who knew of no such court. 
And experience justifies this conclusion. Only two or three 
instances can be shown elsewhere of the expression neighbouring 
bishops ; and, in these cases, to show clearly what was meant, 
they are coupled with the word metropolitan, or some word 
indicating the provincial synod. | think this is a fact of some 
importance, masmuch as | believe the Sardican canons to be in 
a great measure a forgery by Africans. 

There is still another suspicious fact in connexion with these 
canons. Although Gratus, the African primate, is not said ex- 
pressly in these canons to have been at Sardica, still, from the 
way in which he is alluded to in them, it must have been in- 
tended by the framer of them that he should have been con- 
sidered present. And yet, strange to say, his name never ap- 
pears subscribed to any of the genuine acts of the council. It 
may be said that the lists are imperfect. But it may be replied, 
that we have no reason to say so. We have no reason to con- 
clude that one name is missing. The number we have will 
satisfy what is told us. Morcove , Athanasius puts him down 
among those who were absent. ‘This may be met by the state- 
ment that he has omitted the Bishop of Cologne, who was one 
of the legates to Constantius, and also that he has placed the 

Bishops of Treves and Lyons among those who were absent, 
when their subscriptions show they were present. To this it 
may be replied, that there is no evidence to show that the 
Bishop of Cologne was present, and that it is doubtful whe- 
ther the legates were not sent by Constans, and not by the 
council, and so a bishop might be sent as one of the le gates, 
who, from some cause or other, had not been present at the 
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council, And, with regard to the Bishops of reves and Lyons, 
supposing it true in both cases, still the cases are not parallel 
with that of Gratus ; since no document has the name.of.Gratus 
attached to it. But it will be said, that, in a council at Carthage, 
held the year after the Sardican by Gratus, he impliedly asserts 
that he was present, and alludes by name to one of the canons 
at Sardica. Hle does so, that is, if that be a true copy of the 
canon as passed in the African council; but we know that those 
early African canons do not always accurately represent what 
passed at the councils. Moreover, in that council, Gratus is re- 
presented as recollecting a canon as Sardican, whic th, as he is 
made to describe it, differs from any Sardican canon: which dif- 
ference does not strengthen the belief in the genuineness of the 
African canon. Again, it is to be supposed, that Augustine had 
seen the canons of that African council, since he quotes one of 
them :” but it is very clear that he had never scen the canon of 
that council, alluding to Sardica, if it was the same then as it 1s 
now; since, if he had, he never would have called the Sardican 
Council, Arian. An African catholic primate could not have 
been imagined by him as a confederate of Arians. Again, two 
of the canons of this African council, under Gratus, were inserted 
in the African code in the year 419. ‘The canons of that council, 
therefore, were probably well known, and this canon, if among 
them, would also have been well known. And yet we know that 
Augustine was not singular among the African bishops in his 
opinion of the Arian character of the Sardican Council; it was, 
I believe, the received opinion in Africa, that the council was 
Arian: and therefore it probably follows that xo one had seen 
that canon as we now have it. And if this be the case, the canon, 
or that part of it relating to Sardica, is in all likelihood a for- 
gery ; and there is not only no evidence of Gratus’s presence, 
but ever y presumption, and Athanasius’s testimony, against it ; 
and when it is considered that these Sardican canons were as 
opposed as itis possible to be to the African church govern- 
ment, i most important questions of most frequent occurrence, 
and yet, that the church was an utter stranger to them, it seems 
to me that the evidence is almost irresistible that Gratus could 
uot have been there. And yet those canons say (although not 
in express words) that he was present. This, again, is very 
suspicious. 

The only other ground of suspicion that I shall allude to, is 
one which in itself is almost conclusive to my mind that these 
canons are forgeries. If we cast away from our thoughts all 
that has been written, and merely look at the conduct of the 
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to the objects of the party who produced them, and the circun- 
stances of the times in which they were produced. 

I have already remarked the African air which these canons 
exhibit, and the suspicion that will follow will not be diminished 
by noting a peculiarity in the language of the appeal canons. 
‘The appeal is given by them from the decision of the nei ighbour- 
ing bishops. ‘This language is nowhere to be met with in the 
canons of the four first centuries, except in Africa, and it is there 
used on account of a peculiarity in their law. As far as we 
know, the fifth Nicene canon, which gave the appeal to 
the provincial synod, was adopted as the law of the church 
generally, and no intermediate court of judicature existed any- 
where but in Africa, where a bishop might be tried by twelve 
bishops, a presbyter by six, and a deacon by three, and from their 
decision lay an appeal to the provincial synod. It is therefore 
natural that African canons should speak of neighbouring bishops 
—they were their court of first instance. But it would not be 
likely to be met with among those who knew of no such court. 
And experience justifies this conclusion. Only two or three 
instances can be shown elsewhere of the expression neighbouring 
bishops ; and, in these cases, to show clearly what was meant, 
they are coupled with the word metropolitan, or some word 
indicating the provincial synod. 1 think this is a fact of some 
importance, inasmuch as I believe the Sardican canons to be in 
a great measure a forgery by Africans. 

There is still another suspicious fact in connexion with these 
canons. Although Gratus, the African primate, is not said ex- 
pressly in these canons to have been at Sardica, still, from the 
way in which he is alluded to in them, it must have been in- 
tended by the framer of them that he should have been con- 
sidered present. And yet, strange to say, his name never ap- 
pears subscribed to any of the genuine acts of the council. It 
may be said that the lists are imperfect. But it may be replied, 

that we have no reason to say so. We have no reason to con- 
clude that one name is missing. The number we have will 
satisfy what is told us. Moreover, Athanasius puts him down 
among those who were absent. This may be met by the state- 
ment that he has omitted the Bishop of Cologne, who was onc 
of the legates to Constantius, and also that he has placed the 
Bishops of Treves and Lyons among those who were absent, 
when their subscriptions show they were present. To this it 
may be replied, that there is no evidence to show that the 
Bishop of Cologne was present, and that it is doubtful whe- 
ther the legates were not sent by Constans, and not by the 
council, and so a bishop might be sent as one of the legates, 
who, from some cause or other, had not been present at the 
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council. And, with regard to the Bishops of Treves and Lyons, 
supposing it true in both cases, still the cases are not parallel 
with that of Gratus ; since no document has the name of-Gratus 
attached to it. But it will be said, that, in a council at Carthage, 
held the year after the Sardican by Gratus, he impliedly asserts 
that he was present, and alludes by name to one of the canons 
at Sardica. Ile does so, that is, if that be a true copy of the 
canon as passed in the African council; but we know that those 
early African canons do not always accurately represent what 
passed at the councils. Moreover, in that council, Gratus 1s re- 
presented as recollecting a canon as Sardican, which, as he 1s 
made to describe it, differs from any Sardican canon: which dif- 
ference does not strengthen the belief in the genuineness of the 
African canon, Again, it is to be supposed, that Augustine had 
scen the canons of that African council, since he quotes one of 
them:* but it is very clear that he had never scen the canon of 
that council, alluding to Sardica, if it was the same then as it Is 
now; since, if he had, he never would have called the Sardican 
Council, Arian. An African catholic primate could not have 
been imagined by him as a confederate of Arians. Again, two 
of the canons of this African council, under Gratus, were inserted 
in the African code in the year 419. ‘The canons of that council, 
therefore, were probably well known, and this canon, if among 
them, would also have been well known. And yet we know that 
Augustine was not singular among the African bishops in his 
opinion of the Arian character of the Sardican Council; it was, 
I believe, the received opinion in Africa, that the council was 
Arian: and therefore it probably follows that xo one had seen 
that canon as we now have it. And if this be the case, the canon, 
or that part of it relating to Sardica, is in all likelihood a for- 
gery ; and there is not only no evidence of Gratus’s presence, 
but every presumption, and Athanasius’s testimony, against it ; 
aud when it is considered that these Sardican canons were as 
opposed as it is possible to be to the African church govern- 
ent, i most important questions of most frequent occurrence, 
and yet, that the church was an utter stranger to them, it seems 
to me that the evidence is almost irresistible that Gratus could 
not have been there. And yet those canons say (although not 
in express words) that he was present. This, again, is very 
suspicious. 

The only other ground of suspicion that I shall allude to, is 
one which in itself is almost conclusive to my mind that these 
‘anons are forgeries. If we cast away from our thoughts all 
that has been written, and merely look at the conduct of the 
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Roman see and its legate, I think it will satisfy us that some 
trick was being played off upon the poor Africans, 

In the first place, view Zosimus noting down with such parti- 
cularity, in the letter of instructions, the very words of the two 
canons he sent to them. When was such particularity ever before 
observed? Word for word, through two long canons, as if the 
parties had never seen or heard of them before, and these, too, 

icene canons. How strange! How strange, too, to quote 
them as Nicene! as if the Roman see had never -had a true 
copy of canons, which were ever in their mouths. “0, but,” 
they say, “it was a mistake—the Sardican had been appended 
to the Nicene in their codices, and they had not observed it.” 
How still more strange! and what is the strangest thing of all, 
is, that when they were proved not to be Nicene, the Roman 
bishop did not say it was a misapprehension or clerical: error, 
and that they were Sardican, agreed to by bishops from thirty- 
five provinces. What prevented him from sayingso? And yet 
he did not say so. Rome retired beaten from the African shores, 
the Africans pursuing and anathematizing any of their clerks who 
obeyed Rome’s pseudo-Nicene canon. Is this likely to have 
been Rome’s conduct, had she been able to show the genuine- 
ness of those canons, whether Nicene or Sardican? I think not: 

icularly when we consider the temper she was in at this time. 

Then look at the conduct of the legate. How like that of a 
man conscious of fraud. The Africans having heard the two 
canons read out of Zosimus’s letters of instruction, and know- 
ing that their own copy of the Nicene canons did not contain 
them, immediately proposed to send to Constantinople (where 
the original of the canons was supposed to be) and to Alex- 
andria and Antioch for attested copies. This was the direct 
way in which an honest man would go to find out the truth. 
Instead, however, of acceding to any such proposition, the 
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- Roman legate suggests that they should write to the Bishop of 


Rome, that HE might make the inquiry, and then confer with 
them, and that his decision should be. adopted by them, under 
the threat of a quarrel between the poor African church and 
her powerful neighbour.’ The African church, however, having 
something of the Celtic in her constitution, resisted, and wrote 
ito the East, and procured the attested copies, which 
ascertained the fraud, since fraud it must have been. How can 
such canons, if the state of parties be thoughtfully considered, 
be supposed to have been framed at Sardica? 

Let us suppose that the canons had been, as far as the council 
was concerned, passed at Sardica; the appeal canons, which 


1 Cod, Eccl. Afric. x. 
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seriously affected the emperor’s prerogative, could be of no 
force without the confirmation of the emperors. The received 
law and practice at that time were, that the emperor by his 
rescript might order a judgment to be reviewed, and if he re- 
- fused to grant a rescript, the judgment was valid. But the 


appeal canons confer that authority also on the Bishop of — 


Rome; so that by his order a revision might take place, even 
in cases where the emperor had refused it. Let us now imagine, 
for a moment, how the legates with such a canon in their hands 
would have been received by Constantius, whose amusement 
seems to have been to play with bishops as ‘witlr nine pins! 
Can we imagine that he would have consented to give to a 
bishop in his brother’s empire a right to interfere with, and 
nullify his proceedings? What occurred at Milan eight years 


afterwards will very easily answer that question. The idea is’ 


absurd. But we need not diseuss it, we know that this was not 
the way which the council took to obtain a more legitimate and 
settled state of things. In their letter to the Egyptian and Li- 
byan clergy, they say, that they have made a special petition 
to the emperors to restrain the civil judges from interference in 
ecclesiastical matters, and to allow all parties to live in peace 
and quiet: a far more likely proceeding than framing such a 
Sardican canon. 

I feel satisfied, therefore, that these canons ‘never had the 
force of law. But I go further and say, that the silence in 
which such extraordinary canons of an almost cecumenical 
council lay for seventy years, coupled with the suspicious pecu- 
liarities which I have pointed out, satisfies me, and I think it 
will satisfy most persons, that such canons never were framed 
at Sardica. 

Who then forged them? That is not so easy to say. But 
if we bear in mind that their contents are generally African, 
that their dress is exclusively African, that they were first pro- 
duced in favour of an excommunicated African presbyter of 
most abandoned character, who had been admitted to com- 
munion by Zosimus, and whom he was endeavouring to force 
back upon the African church, and also, that there were other 
excommunicated African clergy at Rome, one of whom was the 
heretic Cwlestius, also warmly patronized by Zosimus, it does 
not seem improbable, but that between the years 414 and 418, 
these canons were forged in that city. Men, like the Roman 
legate Faustinus, whom the African church told the Bishop of 
Rome that they would never receive again, and his bishop Zosi- 
mus, and the heretic Celestius, and the profligate Apiarius, and 
Equitius, an excommunicated bishop,—who, we know, had been 
some years previously at Rome, and causing so much dis- 
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quietude to the African church, that some legates, whom they 
were sending there, had a special commission against him*— 
such men, I say, would form a synod far more likely than the 
Sardican fathers to frame such canons. That some of the 
canons are good is no objection to the supposition. The framers 
had .to represent, not themselves, but the Sardican fathers ; 
nevertheless, their good canons betray their handiwork. 

1 will close this letter by an example, which I think will con- 
firm all that I have advanced against these canons. 

In the year 404, that is, fifty-seven years after they are sup- 
posed to have been framed, Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, 
called a saint, (one must have supposed ironically, if there had 
not been too many of such saints m the calendar,) deposed by 
violence and wrong John Chrysostom, from the see of Con- 
stantinople. Chrysostom was soon brought back, but almost 
immediately again expelled, on the strength of the 12th canon 
of the Council of Antioch. He, in consequence, wrote letters in 
the same words to the Bishops of Rome, Milan, and Aquileia, 
urging them to provide the quickest remedy for the existing 
evils, since, if such proceedings were allowed, ruin to the church 
would follow. He begged them to declare by letter all Theo- 
— acts void, and stated that he himself was ready to meet 
is accuser, if he had an unbiassed judge. 

Innocent, the Roman bishop, used all his endeavours to 
obtain of the emperors the convocation of a gencral synod to 
review this sentence. 

Theophilus had written to Rome, to support his own conduct, 
and to induce Innocent to withdraw from communion with Chry- 
sostom. Innocent replied, it was impossible on such pretexts 
as Theophilus had shown him; and therefore he continued his 
communion with both parties. 

Chrysostom’s friends wrote and went to Innocent, but he told 
them that he could give them no assistance. 

In a letter to the clergy at Constantinople, Innocent stated, 
in allusion to the canon by which Chrysostom had been de- 
—_ that only the canons decreed at Nice were to be acknow- 
edged ; that heretical canons, along with heretical and schis- 
matical dogmas, were to be condemned, as the bishops at 
Sardica had already condemned them. | 

After three years of exile, Chrysostom wrote again to Inno- 
cent, praising his good endeavours for the peace of the church, 
and telling him not to despair. Innocent's short reply was only 
magnifying the blessing of a good conscience, and preaching 
patience. Chrysostom died soon afterwards. 


Cod. Ece, Afric, 65. 
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From these facts I draw the following conclusions:— | 

I. That Chrysostom knew nothing of the Sardican canon, else 
he would have claimed its application. A canon had deposed 
him, though in his opinion unjustly. His was exactly the case 
for a revision; and, under an orthodox emperor, nothing could 
have prevented him from at least claiming the aid of the,canon. 
But he did not. He wrote in the same words to the Bishops of | 
Milan and Aquileia as he did to the Bishop of Rome. He seems 
to have known of no difference in their powers or authority. 
And when the Emperor had declined to order a revision of the 
sentence by a larger council, Chrysostom, knowing of no other 
means of obtaining it, was therefore silent. And in further con- 
firmation, I add that Palladius,’ Chrysostom’s friend and bio- 
grapher, argues that the 12th canon of Antioch, by which 
Chrysostom was deposed, was abrogated by the Sardican 
Council, which must be understood to be by their restoration of 
Athanasius, who had been deposed on the strength of it; since 
there is no Sardican canon on the subject. But he never 
alludes to any of the canons of that council, canons which, 
if acted upon, would have restored Chrysostom; a conclusive 
proof that he as well as Chrysostom knew nothing of them. 

Il, That Innocent knew nothing of the Sardican canon. He 
was evidently in deep distress. He exerted all his influence 
with the emperors to obtain a revision of the’sentence through a 
larger synod. He failed in his attempt; and yet he never named 
or resorted to his own power of revision through any Sardican 
canon. 

Indeed, we can have no doubt of his ignorance of the canon, 
because, in a letter to the church at Constantinople, he alluded 
to the acts of both the Nicene and Sardican councils ; but only 
mentioned the canons of the Nicene, and even excluded any 
other canons from being received or acted upon. To reply that 
the Sardican canons were at this time included under the name 
of Nicene is begging the question. Let it be proved. Inno- 
cent's language and conduct, however, in the present case, as 
well as in other cases, clearly show us that dhey were not so 
included in his copy of the Nicene; since, if they had been, 
there would have been no further difficulty : he could by his own 
authority have ordered a revision, and replaced Chrysostom in 
the chair of Constantinople. When, therefore, he knew of the 
Catholic Sardican Council, and made no mention of, and made 
no use of the Sardican canons,—so adapted to his object and 
wishes,—but expressly confined himself to the Nicene, which 
gave him no power, and could not help him, we may be sure 
that he knew nothing of the Sardican. 
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Such a practical illustration will, I think, be a conclusive ter- 
mination of this inquiry into the genuineness of the Sardican 
canons. 

This letier will also confirm the conclusion that I arrived at 
in my late letter, that the Catholic church, in the early centuries, 
was entirely independent of the see of Rome. The independ- 
- ence of the Celtic church in the seventh century was no other 
than the independence of the Catholic church in the earlier ones. 
Circumstances alone, such as proximity, intrigue, and political 
causes, had worked the difference. eT 

And now I must confess, that I should like to change my 
plan, and to point out the working of these circumstances in 
some detail, and to send you a few letters on this subject. To 
speak the plain truth, I am sick of noticing such an ignorant, 
trashy publication as the New Life of St. Wilfrid, Bishop 
of York. A lively girl in her teens would despise the book, 
and I am sorry to say that I am out of mine; a third letter, 
therefore, is impossible. Hence it is, that in this present 
letter, with a view to a future sketch of the campaign of Rome 
against the liberties of the Catholic church—in other words, 
of the rise and progress of the Roman supremacy—lI have © 
removed out of the way the Sardican canons. It was neces- 
sary that they should be removed, as, independently of their 
being unnatural, and out of keeping with the facts around 
them, they were an appearance without being a reality ; and 
yet they were deemed to be a reality, and, had that belief con- 
tinued, would have obstructed our view of the relative strength 
and position of the parties in the scenes about to be described. 
We shall now have an open field before us. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
E. J.S. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO, 
PURITAN STYLE. 


Wuart kindled and fanned the fires of Smithfield? What raised 
and kept alive the popish persecution in the days of Queen 
Mary? Was it her own sanguinary disposition? or was she 
the slave of her husband's cruel superstition ? or were both the 
tools of foreigners, who certainly hated the English because 


they were heretics, but more deadly hated the heretics because 

‘they were Englishmen? Was it “ wily Winchester,” or was it 
“bloody Bonner,” or was it something in the spirit of the church 
of which both were zealous members ? 
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Whatever may be said on any or on all of these points, there 
was undoubtedly one other cause; which, if it be too much to 
say that it has been studiously concealed or disguised, has cer- 
tainly never occupied that prominent place to which it is entitled 
in such an inquiry. I mean, the bitter and provoking spirit of 
some of those who were very active and forward in promoting 
the progress of the Reformation—the political opinions which 
they held, and the language in which they disseminated them—_ 
the fierce personal attacks which they made on those whom they 
considered as enemies—and, to say the least, the little care 
which was taken by those who were really actuated by religious 
motives, and seeking a true reformation of the church, to shake 
off a lewd, ungodly, profane rabble, who joined the cause of 

rotestantism, thinking it in their depraved imaginations, or 
Ping to make it by their wicked devices, the cause of liberty 
against law, of the poor against the rich, of the laity against the 
clergy, of the people against their rulers. 

In particular, it seems impossible that any reflecting mind, 
even though misled by partial relations, or prejudiced by doc- 
trinal opinions, should fail to see, as a mere matter of fact, in 
how great a degree the persecution of the protestants in Eng- 
land was caused by the conduct of their brethren who were in 
exile. To this point in particular I beg the reader’s attention. 

No man, I suppose, will blame those who, when they were 
persecuted in their own country, fled to another. Perhaps a 
severe scrutiny might discover that in a gréat many cases poli- 
tics (what some called treason) had more to do with their flight 
than religion; but, to say nothing of this, it was natural that 
men who felt that they were in danger of their lives if they 
worshipped God as they thought right, or refused to obey Anti- 
christ by the commission of what they considered atrocious 
idolatry, should quit the scene of danger and throw themselves 
upon the hospitality of foreigners. They did so, and with the 
happiest success. Banishment from one’s country is, no doubt, 
a hardship in itself, and in the case of many it was probably 
attended with risk, trouble, and loss ; but one would have thought 
that when the exiles found themselves beyond the reach of per- 
secution, and received with hearty welcome, and fraternal love, b 
those whom they considered as brethren in their common Lord, 
they would have sate down under the banner of love thus merci- 
~~ spread over them, and poured out their hearts in gratitude 
and praise to the God of all consolation.* We might, surely, 


* In his aceount of Bishop Parkhurst, Strype says, ‘‘ He and the other exiles being 
not only most kindly received at their coming, by Bullinger, Zanchy, Wolphius, 
Gualter, Lavater,and other ministers and rectors at Zurich, but also living easily 
there among them ; so much love and hospitality had such an impression upon him, 
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have expected that, if their Christianity did not rise high enough 
to enable them to bless those who cursed them, and to pray for 
those who despitefully used and persecuted them, they would 
at least have tried to forget their own injuries for the sake of 
the brethren whom they had left behind, and who, either 
because they were unable, or because they seru led, to fly, were 
still exposed to the fury of Antichrist—that i they addressed 
anything to the rulers of England it would be the language of 
earnest intercession for those brethren—that if they wrote to 
those brethren themselves, it would be to excite them to faith, 
hope, and charity, to long suffering, patience, and resignation, 
and to invite them to those safe and pleasant cities of refuge 
which a merciful God had provided and prepared for them. 

Those who have penetrated at all beneath the general and 
superficial statements of the popular historians, need not be told 
that the real case was much otherwise. But I cannot help 
thinking, that none but those who have paid some attention to 
the works which were written by the exiled party during the 
reign of Mary, (I mean the works themselves, in contradistinc- 
tion to selections, extracts, modernizations, and generalizing 
accounts,) can properly estimate the effect which they were cal- 
culated to produce on the measures of the English government 
in church and state during that period. Before, however, I 
come to speak particularly of these works, as regards their 
design and effect, 1 would offer a few remarks of a more general 
nature on the style of some of the more popular puritan writers. 
It is a matter which has certainly been Inisrepresented, princi- 
pally, L believe, though not entirely, by ignorance ; but it is one 
which, if we wish really to understand the history ‘of the period, 
we must look fairly in the face. 

It is true that those parts of the works of writers of this class 
and period, which are the most contrary to good taste and good 
manners, have been very seldom, very sparingly, and then com- 
monly with some preface or apology, brought forward by their 
admirers ; through whom, almost exclusively, they are known 


that he thought he could never sufficiently extol it, nor be thankful enough for it: 
as he expressed it in these verses: 


Vivo Tigurinos inter humanissimos: 
Quibus velis vix credere quantum debeam. 
O! quando Tigurinis reponam gratiam? 

** How kind the divines of that city showed themselves (and especially Gualter) 
tohim, John Bale took notice of in the preface to his books of the Acts of the Popes 
. + + « the same writer, an exile also then at Basil, records gratefully the entertain- 
ment of the rest of the English there. That they lived together in one house [like a 
college of students.] That Bullinger took a fatherly care of them, and that by the 
full consent of the citizens, And he adds, that these that were daily with him at 
Basil, related those ministers care, their trouble, and their paternal affection towards 
them, while they lived under the shadow of that city, covered against the heat of per- 
seeution, with the love of the whole people.” — Annals, Vol. 1]. P. i. p. 348, 
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to protestants of the present day; and indeed, that when any 
such matter does come into notice, it is frequently purified from 
its grossness by the omission of words or sentences, with or 
without notice to the reader, who thus forms a very imperfect 
and erroneous opinion of the author whose work he is reading. 
Of course, I do not mean to find fault with such omissions, as 
things wrong in themselves, or as less than absolutely necessary 
in some cases. Occasions may arise on which it may be very 
right to reprint a work, or extract a passage, of an old writer, 
containing words or phrases so obscene or profane that common 
decency may require them to be expunged. This, too, may 
probably be done without any injury to the purpose for which 
the reprint or extract is made, and if it be fully acknowledged, 
it is hardly likely to lead to any ill consequence. But when 
without notice, or with a notice that is false, that which would 
disgust is tacitly altered, or omitted, and a coarse, obscene, or 
scurrilous writer is weeded and cleared of his offences, and 
made to look quite innocent, it is obvious that whatever infor- 
mation or instruction we may gain from his writings thus garbled, 
we shall get a very wrong idea of himself, his style, and his ad- 
mirers. 

But where this expurgation of a writer cannot be fully effected, 
there is one standing excuse which may pass current for every- 
thing that is offensive, whatever be its kind or degree—that is, 
the manners of the age. Only take that with you—take it, 
perhaps, from some writer who repeats the phrase like a parrot, 
without knowing anything about the age or its manners or 
language—take it only on trust as a phrase to which you do not, 
perhaps, yourself affix a very clear idea, and it is sufficient to cover 
any sin against propriety and decorum. With this salvo you 
may be expected to read with edification such things as if 
spoken or written in the present day would be considered highly 
irreligious. 

If, however, we wish to form a true judgment, this point must 
be looked into and settled. It is quite clear that some words 
and phrases which were in common use three hundred years 
ago, and which had then no character of coarseness, would be 
considered intolerably gross in the present day; but this, really, 
has nothing to do with the matter now under consideration. 
No more has any notion that may have been set on foot respect- 
ing the free, blunt, plain speech of our forefathers. It is not 
with coarse words or plain speech as such that we are con- 
cerned; though, at the same time, the use of coarse language in 
particular cireumstances and to particular persons must be 
taken into account. I suppose, for instance, that there never 
was a period in the history of England and Ireland when it 
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would have been thought quite common-place and Christian for 
the Bishop of Ossory deliberately, and im print, to address the 
Bishop of London as a “beastlye belly-god and dampnable 
donge-hille.” 

But one of the most material, and in an historical point of 
view most injurious, effects of this sort of misrepresentation is, 
that it comes to be taken for granted that the fierce and virulent 
scurrility of some of the puritan libels, which cannot be entirely 
concealed or defended, even by the most thorough-going par- 
tizans, was not characteristic of the writers, but of the times. 
Bishop Burnet is even kind enough to make a sort of an excuse 
for Sir Thomas More, by saying, “ he wrote according to the way 
of the age with much bitterness ;”* and so the bishop’s readers 
may naturally infer that, sihedpece may be meant by “ much 
bitterness,” and whatever degree of it may be found in Sir 
Thomas More’s works, it belonged not to the man, but was “ the 
way of the age”—that it was the way of people in those days ; 
very wrong, no doubt, but at the same time as good for one is 
for another ; the puritans abused the papists, and the papists 
abused the puritans tit for tat. 

Now, as tae as | have yet been able to lear, this is really a 
false view of things. It is true enough that each party abused 
the other, and that many keen, severe, false, and malicious 
things were put forth by the Romish party ; but for senseless 
cavilling, scurrilous railing and ribaldry, for the most offensive 
personalities, for the reckless imputation of the worst motives 
and most odious vices; in short, for all that was calculated to 
render an opponent hateful in the eyes of those who were no 
judges of the matter in dispute, some of the puritan party went 
far beyond their adversaries. I do not want to defend the 
Romish writers, and I hope I have no partiality for them, or for 
the errors, heresies, and superstitions which they were concerned 
to maintain; but it really appears to me only simple truth to 
say that, whether from good or bad motives, they did in fact 
abstain from that fierce, truculent, and abusive language, and 
that loathsome ribaldry, which characterized the style of too 
many of the puritan writers, Specimens will frequently appear 
as other occasions may require; but here, and merely for the 
sake of illustrating what I have already said on the subject of 
style, [ will give a few extracts from the works of three eminent 
puritan writers, who may fairly be classed among the leaders 
of the party, not only on account of the eminent stations which 
they held, but for the talents and learning for which they have 
had credit, both among their own contemporaries, and icon 


* Hist. of Ref, vol. i. p. 31, 
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more modern writers. ‘These extracts may probably suggest a 

d many things of various kinds to the reflecting reader, but 
it must be observed that they are here given only as specimens 
of style, denoting the character of certain writers ; and those who 
are previously acquainted with the works of the writers in ques- 
tion, will be aware that, for obvious reasons, [ do not quote pas- 
sages which would but too broadly confirm what I have stated. 

As I have already alluded to John Bale, Bishop of Ossery, 
and as he may perhaps be on the whole the fittest person to 
take the lead on such an occasion, [ will first give some passages 
from his pen. Let not the reader who knows him be startled. 
[am not going even to mention some of his filthiest productions, 
or to extract the worst parts of that one work from which I now 
take specimens of his style. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
state, that Bale, after having been a Carmelite friar, attached 
himself to the party of the Reformation, married, became chap- 
lain to Ponet, Bishop of Winchester, and was afterwards, by 
King Edward VI., appointed Bishop of Ossory. On the aeces- 
sion of Queen Mary, he was glad to fly from Ireland. During 
her reign he remained in exile beyond sea, and after her death, 
instead of going back to his diocese, he “ contented himself,” as 
Strype expresses it, “ with a prebend at Canterbury.” 

We are, however, at present concerned with his performances 
while he was in exile, and when the persecution in England 
was, as it turned out, only beginning. Whether it was mitigated 
or aggravated by such performances, is a question which cannot 
fail to force itself on the reader's mind while he reflects on the 
extracts now laid before him, but I cannot too often repeat that 
they are not brought forward as proofs of any facts, or of any 
hypothesis, but merely as specimens of style. 

Bishop Bonner, having been released from imprisonment and 
reinstated in the see of London, on the accession of Queen 
Mary, saw fit to visit his diocese ; and “for this purpose,” says 
Strype, “he prepared a book of Articles, containing thirty-seven 
in number; according to which Articles six men in every parish 
were to make inquiry, and to bringin their presentments by the 
23rd of September, of all that had offended against them.”* 
Fex having said much the same, adds, “ which Articles, partly 
for the tediousness of them, partly for that Master Bale in a cer- 
tain treatise hath sufficiently painted out the same in their colours, 
partly also, because I will not infect this book with them, I slip 
over.”+ Certainly, as a matter of policy, this was the best thing 
he could do ; but I cite the passage as his testimonial in favour of 
the work which attacked them. 


* Mem. ITI. i. 216. t Ed. 1596, p. 1339. 
Vo... XXIX.—March, 1846. 
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It appears that as soon as these Articles were published, 
Bale, who was at Basil, out of the reach of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the English government, fell upon them with a petu- 
lant ferocity which is really ludicrous. He wrote a book en- 
titled “@ A Declaration of Edmonde Bonners Articles, con- 
cerning the cleargye of London dyocese, whereby that excerable 
[sic] Antychrist is in his right colours reueled, in the year of our 
Lord a. 1554. By John Bale.” How soon it came into Eng- 
land, and whether in print or manuscript, I do not know. If 
Bishop Bonner's Articles were printed (as they probably were) 
some little time before his visitation began, it seems just possible 
that Bale’s book might be one of those mentioned by Fox as 
creating disturbance about that time. . At all events, it was very 
fit company for them. He says, “ About the v. day of October, 
and within a fortnight following, were diuers as well housholders 
as servants and prentises apprehended and taken, and com- 
mitted to sundry prisons, for the hauing and selling of certaine 
bookes which were sent into England by the preachers that fled 
into Germany and other countreys, which bookes nipped a great 
number so neere, that within one fortnight there were little less 
then threescore imprisoned for this matter.”* 

Be this as it may, however, it is reasonable to suppose that 
| Bale’s “ Declaration” was put in circulation either then or very 
4 soon after. The long preface begins thus :— 


, “@ lhon Bale to the faithful bethren of London diocese, and so 
fourthe to all the christen beleuers within England, Irelande, and 


Scotland. 
@ Basyle 


p: Consider (dere christians) in these most wycked articles of Edmond 
: Bonner the blody biteshepe of London, the exceading and _ horrible 
e fury of Sathan in these latter daies and end of the world. The more 
4 nighe he approcheth to his ful indgement of eternal dampnation, the 
Al more fearce and cruell are his enforcements, seking as a furious roring 
a Lyon, by his two horned instrumentes and shauen souldiers whom he 
i. maye through their shamelesse tirannye, for Christes uerities sake 
deyoure.”’ 


Having then explained that Satan most commonly works by 
‘Ea the agency of wicked men, who have become his members and 
a instruments, he proceeds :— 


“If ye axe me howe or by what meanes they become Sathans 
members, hys apte instrumentes and slaughtermenne, I answer you 
; by Christes owne wordes in the sayde viii. chapter of Jhon. By that 
a they persiste not in the manifest truthe of God, they become like to hym 


* Fox, ubi sup, 
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and are his naturall members, for he (saythe Christe) abode not in the 
truthe, for there is no truthe in hym. Thys toucheth all the tyraunts 
and cruel persecuters of Gods holy worde sence the worldes first 
foundacion, and out taketh [ée. excepteth] not in this our time, 
gagling Gardiner, bocherly Bonner and trifeling ‘Tunstall, with other 
blondy biteshepes and franticke papistes of England.” 


After stating that our Lord and his apostles had warned the 
church to expect enemies, and thatin fact she had suffered from 
“ tirannous Idolatours, heretikes, hipocrites, popes, 
bishops, priestes, monkes, friers, harlots, antichristes,” he 


adds,— 


“Of whose wicked nombre, one here doth offer himself in these 
Articles to be sene, take good hede of hym, for it standeth you in 
hand. 

This limme of the deuel and working tole of Sathan, bloudy Bonner, 
seeketh here to depriue you of faith, true doctrine, and Gods religion, 
all after the mischeuous example of Cain and the other rake hels, his 
franticke predecessoures afore rehearsed, and so to brynge you into 
hys most damnable snares. He pretendeth a great reformacion in the 
cleargye and laitye, but marke the good stuffe that he bringeth forth 
for it, and ye shall well perceyue, to what end he dryueth. Even to 
make all to the deuell, by the old rusty rules of Antichriste his own 
generall vicare,” 


These morsels are extracted from the Preface, which in the 
copy before me occupies nineteen pages. After it we come to 
the “ Declaration” itself, which is in fact a commentary or ex- 
position on the Articles. Bale seems (I say seems, because I 
have not the means of testing him, and I have no great faith in 
his honesty)* to behave very fairly in giving the Title of the 
bishops Articles and all the Articles themselves at full length, 


with the “ Declaration” of each appended to it, in manner and 
form following ;— 


“@ The title of Boners whole boke. 


“Articles to be enquyred of, in the generall visitacion of Edmund 
bishop of London, exersiced by him in the yeare of oure Lord 
1554, in the citye and diocese of London, and set fourthe by the 
same for hys owne discharge towardes God and the worlde, to the 
honour of God, and his catholicke churche, and to the commodity and 
profyte of al those that eyther are good (whyche he wold were al, or 
deliteth in goodnesse (which he wysheth to be manye) withoute anye 
particular grudge or displeasure, to any one good or badde within 


* My learned predecessor, Henry Wharton, said plainly, (and I doubt not truly,) 
with reference to Bale’s statements emer the Romish clergy, “ I know Bale to 
have been so great a liar, that I am not willing to take anything of that kind upon 


his credit.”—Strype's Cranmer, vol. If. p. 1052. 
vu 2 
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this realme, which articles he desyreth all men of theyr charitye, 
especially those that are of his diocese, to take with as good intent 
and mynde, as he the sayed byshop wysheth and desyreth, whiche is to 
the best. And the sayd byshop wythall desyreth all people to vnder- 
stande, that what so euer opinyon, good or bad, hath bene deceiued * 
of him, or what so ever vsage or custome hathe bene here to fore, his 
onlye entent and purpose is, to doe his duety charitably, and with 
that loue, fauoure and respect, bothe towardes God, and euery ehristen 
person, which, any bishop shuld shew to his flock in any wise. , 


@ The declaration. 


An infallible truthe is it, that Thon Salisbury, the Bishop of Carnote, 
wrote in his Policraticon, about jiii. hundreth yeres ago. In the 
churche (saithe he) do the Scribes and Pharisyes syt, layinge vppon 
mennes shoulders importable burthens. So franticke are the byshoppes 
in theyr visytacions, as thoughe wycked Sathan were goyng once 
againe from the face of the Lord, to whyp or to punyshe the Churche, 
— as he flagelled the mooste pacyent manne Job. Canne any 
thynge be spoken more plainly, concernynge these blasphemous 
Articles, and thys bloudye byte sheape theyr practyser? His visita- 
tion (he saith) is generall, for the citye and Diocese of London. 

Woe is that citye and countrye, whyche hathe no better instruc- 
tyons, than thys theefe and soule murtherer here bryngeth. But 
where finedeth thys bellye beaste, that wyckednesse shall dyscharge 
him afore god? The world he fynedeth in theese dayes, lyke to 
hym selfe, blasphemous and beastlye. God is not honoured by suche 
abhominatyons, as theese Artycles contayne, neyther yet hys holye 
Catholicke churche furthered, thoughe the synagoge of Sathan hathe 
thereby a presente commodity.” 


It would be tedious to quote all the similar cavilling which 
follows ; but one more extract relating to this Article I must give, 
for I feel quite convinced, that not one of my readers has dis- 
covered the prodigious and horrible blasphemy which the holy 
jealousy of Bale has detected at the very end of it. And indeed, 
as our present business is with style, the passage is very much 
to our purpose ;— 


“In the conclusyon, he fawneth like a wilye Foxe, and desyreth 
al menne to haue a good opynion of hym. Wherein he semeth to dout 
of hym selfe, as dyd that cursed Apostata Caine, to whome in the Pre- 
face he is most aptlye compared. His purpose is (he sayth) to do all 
thinges charitably, wyth loue and fauoure, respecting both God and 
his neighboure. And all these are manifest lies. In the end wheras 
he claimeth Christes herytage for hys owne flocke, and so bosteth it 
without al shame, he is an vsurper, an Antichriste, a thefe, and a 
beastly blind bussard, Christe sayd not to Peter, go feede thyne owne 


* So it stands; and it is so like Bale’s humour slily to pretend little mistakes of 
this sort, that I do not venture to treat it as a mere misprint. 
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flocke, but, go fede my shepe. Ihon xxi. Fede Christes flocke 
(saith S. Peter) not for desyre of filthy lucre nor yet as ye wer lordes 
ouer them. &c. But, as gentle ministers. i. Pe. v. Take hede 
(saith s, Panle) to all the flocke, which Christ hathe purchased with 
his bloud. Ac. xx. Than is it Christes purchase, and not yours. His 
flocke, his congregacion, hys church and not yours. O wicked Anti- 


christes & papistes, be once ashamed of your most beastly ignorance 
& blindnesse,” &c.—f. 3. 


Let us, however, proceed from the Title to the Articles them- 
selves ;— 


“@ The fyrste Article. 


“Firste, whether the clargy, to geue example to the laity, haue 
in their linynge, in their teachinge, and in theyr doynge, so behaued 
themselves, that they (in the iudgement of indyfferent persons) haue 
declared them selues, to searche principally the honor of God, and hys 
churche, the health of the soules of suche as are commytted to theyr 
cure and charge, the quyetnesse of theyr Parishyoners, and the wealth 
and honour of the kynge and Quene of this realme. 


@ The Declaration. 


Here is as wise an order towardes, as maister Harry my Lord 
Mayres foole had been of counsell therein, or at the making therof. 
Jhon Popam the churche warden, and Saunder Waspe the constable, 
of euery paryshe, in some places as wyse as theyr mothers Apron 
strynges, muste answer for the clargies behauiour through al the whole 
diocese. For here he saith, the clargy, and not the person, Vicar, or 
Parishe Priest. Who euer see a more manifest mocker? An abho- 
mination to the Lord (saith Salomon) is euery mocke. Prov, iii. In 
the latter dayes (saythe S. Peter) shall come mockers in deceiteful- 
nesse, whyche wyll walcke after theyr owne lustes, disdaininge the 
Lordes promises. ii. Peter. iii, The Apostle lude sheweth euen the 
same in his Epistle also, by thys worde Illusores. Go we forwarde, 
and marke by the way, the illusions of this deceitfull iuggelar. Thon 
Popam and Saundre Waspe, muste forth abrode, to seke the indgements 
of personnes indifferent, ere they make answer to this firste article. A 
relygyous progresse. And who are these persons indifferent? Not 
scripture searchers, not bible readers, nor menue of christen know- 
ledge. Neyther yet faynte Gospellers, whyche neyther are hote nor 
cold, for al these they greatly mistrust. But persons indyfferent, are 
old cankred Papistes, ignoraunte bussardes, wilful Idolatoures, and 
inooste wycked haters of al truthe and godlinesse. Yea, such as moste 
commenlye haue wiues obedyent to holy church bothe at bed and at 

-borde, S. Cuckold saue them. For these are the good benefactours 
of that holy mother of theirs, 

But what is the matter, that here must be so effectually answered ? 
whether the cleargye to geue example &c. as aboue in the texte. But 
thys worde doynge, my Lord byteshepe maye put in hys purse, as 
superfluous, for it is included in the word, lyuing, which goeth afore, 
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I see it well, I muste take paynes amonge, to teache his fatherhede 
more wytte in orderinge his matters, wel syr, as for your liuings or 
doyngs, whether ye wil, we knowe them to be most fylthy and abho- 
mynable, aud youre teachinges therwith most pernicious and hurte- 
full to the soule. T’o muche tyme woulde it aske at this present to 
describe them. In deede your persons indifferent had nede to make 
aunswer to youre behoue in those poyntes, with lye and all. To 
search principally (ye saye) the honour of God, and the health of his 
church, ye would saye. I must teach ye ones again to frame your 
sentences, els wold ye couple your sorcerous masmongers with Gods 
maiestye in one honour, which we wil not take at your luciferus 
perswasyons. And truelye your blasphemous and Idolatrous Syna- 
Boge, is no more hys churche, than your hipocrisyes, ambicions, lies, 
echeryes, and Idolatries, are hys commaunded workes. Ye seke the 
health of soules, euen as the deuyll hymself dothe, by the vtter con- 
he of Gods commaundements to bryng them to the lake of hel.”— 

6. 

@ The Seconde Article. 


Item, whether your person, vicare, or any other ministrynge as 
Pryest within your Paryshe haue bene, or is marryed, or taken for 
maryed, not yet separated from hys concubine or woman, taken for 
wife. Or whether the same woman be deade, or yet liuynge, and 
beinge liuinge, whether the one resorteth to the other openlye, 
secreatly, or slaunderously, maintaining supporting or findeinge the 
same in any wise, to the offence of the people.” —f. 10. 


Part of the “ Declaration” of this Article is as follows ;— 


* The holy Ghost spake it plainly to s. Paule, and told him, that 
the forbidding of marriage was a manifest doctrine of deuils, And 
should be taught by them that were fallen from the faithe, and gane 
hede to sprites of error and lies, in hipocrisye, having their con- 
syences marked with an whote yron. i, Timo. iiii, ‘Than is it a most 
fit office for baudye Bonner. Is not he a brockish bore of Babylon, 
a swilbol, a blockhed, a belly god? And maye not the deuils enter 
once again into the swine, as they did in Christes time? Matt. viii. 
No wher shall they find better stabilling, then with such a glorious 
glutton. An apter instrument to worke his cursed feates, then such a 
puffed up Nabal, shall sathan never obtain.”—f, 12. 


@ The Ninth Article. 
Item, whether they or any of them, doth haunt, or resorte to ale- 
houses or tauerns otherwyse then forhys, or their honest necessity and 
reliefe, or repair to any disynge houses, commen bowling allies, sus- 


pect houses or places, or do haunt or use commen games or Plaies, or 
behave them selues otherwise unpriestly and unsemely.’’—f, 30. 


In the “ Declaration” Bale says ;— 


“« Whether they (saith Bonner) or any of them’ &c. Than folow- 
eth, the ghostlye exercise of these worthye curates, the greate studyes, 
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cares, paynes, and labours, which they dayly take for the Christen 
soules commen wealth, and for their wholsome governaunce, no more 
ynknowen to Bonner aud hys good officers, than the yonge wolues 
condytions, to the olde grand father wolfe. Whether they do haunt 
tauernes (saith he) or resorte to ale houses? He speaketh not this I 
warand you, without greate experience of that matter neyther yet 
withoute remembraunce of his owne religyous doyngs, whan he was 
yet but yonge in that arte. And therefore full prudentelye, as one 
verye louinge to his marked cattell, and fauorable to hys oyled flock, 
he hath made a verye gentle prouiso, by these tearmes in the text. 
‘Other wyse than for his or their honeste necessity and relief.” —f. 30. b. 


Further on (after some grossness which I omit) he adds, in a 
way remarkably characteristic of the spirit in which the whole is 
written ;— 


“ These curates notwithstanding, may not repaire to anye Disynge 
houses, what so ecuer they doe elsse in the ale houses, neyther yet 
resorte vnto bowlynge alleys. And a reason whye. Least they so 
lose their mony, as they shall not be able to pay vs and our offycers 
our duetyes of couenaunt.”’—f. 31, 6. 


. x 
“@ The xi Article. 


Item, whether ther be dwellynge, within any your paryshes, any AR 
Prieste, forrener, straunger, or other, who not (sic) presented to the . 
byshop of thys diocese, or his officers, examyned and admytted by ie 
some one of them, doth take vpon hym to serue any cure, or to et 
mynyster any Sacramentes or sacramentals within the sayde paryshe.” i¢ 
—f. 34. b. 

@ The Declaration. 


I thought that a forrener and a straunger had bene all one. But 
bylike it includeth som great mistery, knowne only to his Lordshyppes 
politicke wisdome, that they be here reckned two, As he is a man of i 
a great fore fatche. A Scot should not seme to be a forrener by rs 
reason, being an Indigena or a manbred & borne wythin the yle of 
Britaine. Neither yet ought an Irish man to be counted a straunger, 
being an ancient subiect to the crowne of Englande. And as for 
Jack Spaniard, being as good a Christian as is eyther Turke, Jewe, or 
pagane, sine lux, sine crux, sine dens, after the chast rules of Rome 
and Florence, he must be a dweller here, ye know causes whye. a. 
Than remaine there none other forreners and straungers to be loked 
vpon, but Dutchmen, Danes, Italians, and frenchmenne. And they 
for the more parte, as much regarde the Poopes priesthode, as the | 
deuel doth holy water after the olde prouerbe. And as for those 
priestes whom his Lordship calleth the ‘other,’ we know that by them ot 
he meaneth his own naturall countrye menne of the Englysh nacyon. se 
They in thys miserable age, must come last of al and within theyr 
owne soyl, must be reckened the inferioures to all forreners and 
strangers, & may dwell in no paryshe, wythin London diocese, 
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Marke hys Lordshypps honourable texte here, and ye shall soone 
perceyue hys good meanynge. But such is alwaies the fortune 
whyche Englande hath had of her vnnaturall bastardes, as hys Lord- 
shyppe is one amongest other S. Quintine bless him.” —f. 35. 


The charge of illegitimacy thus brought against Bonner will be 
found repeated again in one or two extracts which follow. The 
object of it was not merely to exasperate the Bishop of London, 
but to furnish a ground for denying the validity of his orders, 
and, therefore, of all acts performed by him in his episcopal cha- 
racter. This may appear more plainly by and bye, for Bale 
was not the only writer who used the weapon, and Bonner not 
the only prelate against whom it was used. In the meantime, 
however, it is right to say, that it seems to have been a mere 
fiction; and that its falsehood appears to be unquestionably 
established by the testimony of Bonner’s most bitter enemies. 
It seems, indeed, as if for the clearance of truth and the confu- 
sion of his friends, Fox had been constrained to record the fol- 
lowing facts, by which he only intended to illustrate “ the cour- 
tesie of Ridley and the currishnes of Boner.” He tells us _ that 
he had them from George Shypside, the husband of Bishop 
Ridley'’s sister. In his account of that prelate he says, “ now 
remaineth a word or two to be declared of his gentle nature and 
kindly pitty in the vsage of an olde woman called Mistres Boner, 
mother to Doctour Boner, sometime Bishop of London; which 
| thought good to touch, as well for the rare clemency of Doctour 
Ridley, as the vnworthy immanity and vngratefull disposition 
againe of Doctor Boner. Bishop Ridley being at his manor of 
Fulham, alwayes sent for the sayd Mistres Boner, dwelling in 
an house adioyning to his house, to dinner and supper, with one 
Mistres Mungey Boners sister, saying: go for my mother Boner, 
who comming, was euer placed in the chayre at the tables end, 
being so gently intreated, welcommed, and taken, as though he 
had been borne of her owne body, being neuer displaced of her 
seate, althoughe the Kings Counsell had been present, saying, 
when any of them were there (as diuers times they were) by 
your Lordship’s fauor, this place of right and custome is for my 
mother Boner.”* ‘That Mrs. Boner and her daughter were re- 
spectable we may perhaps be permitted to hope, for the sake of 
Bishop Ridley. At all events, there seems to have been no dis- 
uvowal or concealment on the part of his predecessor. 

After having told this story, Strype, who is generally prepared 
to re-echo the sentiments of Fox, cries out in horror, “ But to 
see the base ingratitude of Boner; when he was restored again 
in Queen Marys reign, he used Ridley far otherwise than 


* Ed. 1596, p. 1559, 
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Ridley used him: for he would not allow-the leases which 
Ridley had made, which was in danger to redouwnd to the utter 
ruin of many poor men. He had a sister with three children, 
whom he married to one Shipside a servant of his, and provided 
for them. This sister Boner turned out of all, and endeavoured 
the destruction of Shipside, had not Bishop Hethe delivered 
him.”* That is, the reader must observe, “ Teste Georg. 
Shipsido,” as Fox writes his authority ;“and it may be well be- 
lieved that George Shypside was not so good a witness in his 
own cause, as he was respecting his mother Boner’s civil enter- 
tainment. He might naturally be sore at the upsetting of a 
confortable, and perhaps not discreditable, little piece of ne- 


potism. I dare say, however, that it never once crossed the | 


mind of good Mr. Strype, that while the mother was thus osten- 
tatiously patronized, the son, whose deprivation had called for 
this charitable dole on her behalf, was lying in gaol. But the 
strangest thing is, that after having given this story, he should 
have been so far carried away by the torrent of base and filthy 
invective, as to tell his readers “ Boner, bishop of London, was 
a bastard allover. He a bastard, his father a bastard, his grand- 
father a notorious whoremaster. For this was his pedigree, as I 
find it set down in a collection of old MSS.,”+ &c. We are cer- 
tainly much indebted to Strype for publishing many manuscripts 
which he found in old collections, but we must receive what he 
says of them, and from them, with a present recollection that, in 
his estimation, one old manuscript appears to have been about 
as good as another. ‘To return, however, to the Articles. 


“@ The xv article. 


“Item whether they, and eueriche of them, to the best of their 
powers at all tymes have exhorted & stirred the people to quietnesse 
and concorde, and to the obedyence of the Kyng and Quenes maies- 
ties and their officers, rebuking all sedicion and tumult with all un- 
lawful assemblies, mouing the people to charity and good order, and 
charging the fathers and mothers, masters and governors of youthe, to 
kepe good rule, and to instruct them in vertue & goodnesse, to the 
honor of God and of this realme, and to haue them occupied in some 
honest art and occupacion, to gette their living thereby.”—f. 52, b. 


In the course of the declaration, Bale says ;— 


* T’o instruct them (ye saye) in vertue and goodnesse, Whie than 
haue ye forbidden them Christes ‘Testament, and all other scriptures 
both in English and Latine, as in your seventh articles folowinge con- 
cerninge scholemaisters? Are there any bokes els in the worlde, that 
can shewe more vertue and goodnesse than they? I thinke verylye, 
that there are not greater Deuiis, than you be, neyther yet more mani- 


* Cranm. vol, i. p- 298, + Mem, III. i, 172. 
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fest adversaryes to the truthe of God. All this (ye saye) ye woulde 
haue done to the honour of God and welthe of this realme, I think ye 
woulde saye. For if you aduysedly doo couple God and this realine 
in one honour (as your wryting expresseth) 1 thincke you more than 
mad. But what honor can God have at any mans hand, ether yet 
what health this realm, wythout the knowledge and obedience of his 
word? I would gladly have this question answeared, which neuer 
will be done by you, that haue with so expresse wordes condempned 
the reading thereof. Be ashamed of thy blasphemouse doinges thou 
most beastlye bellye God and dampnable donge hill, with thy Golden 
— afore thee. And take hede least thou drop to the bottom of 


ell with Chore, Dathan, and Abiron, for this presumpcion and hor- 
rible contempt.” —f, 55. b. 


The xviii Article. 
“Item whether they or any of them, sens the Quenes maiesties 
proclamacion, hath or doth vse to saye or synge the diuine seruice, 


minister the sacramentes or sacramentals, or other thinges in English, 
contrarie to the ordre of this realme.”—f. 63. 


Part of the Declaration is ;— 


« These terrible termagants of antichrist, such as is this beastli & 
vnlearned bastard Bonner, wil suffer in the churches of England, no 
service to be done, neither yet the necessary sacraments of Baptisme 
and the Lordes Supper, to be ministred in English,” &c.—f. 64. b. 


The xix Article. 


“Item, whether they or any of them, in theyr suffrages, collectes, 
and prayers, doeth vse to praye for the Kinge and Quenes maieste by 
the names of King Philipp and Quene Marye according to a letter 


and commaundement therin lawfully gyuen nowe of late vnto them 
by their ordinary.” —f. 66. 


@ The Declaration. 


“ See I pray you, how arrogaunt this porkishe papist is here. So 
like is he in condicions to his father of Rome, as the yong wolfe is like 
to the olde. Here must his underwolfes, or curates as he calleth them, 
have suffrages,”” /bid. 


In the course of the xx Article, the Bishop enquired, 


“Whether anye person have refused or contempned to . . . . be con- 
fessed and receive at the priestes hand the benefite of absolucion, ac- 
cording to the laudable custom of this realme.”—f. 70. 


On this Bale says, 


* Thus have we of the Scriptures, that the benefyte of remyssion, 
commeth immediatlye from God and hys Christ, but no mention have 
we of the hand of a papyst. 1 would wonder at it, that thys Bonner 
a greate doctoure of both lawes, sometime a kinges Embassadour, and 
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now a bishop, should appeare by his owne wrytinges, so beastly a 
bussarde, and a fole so blockishly ignoraunt. But that I finde it also 
wrytten that the wisedome of this worlde, is a stark folishnesse afore 
God.” —f. 75, 

Then, after admitting that “Gods lawe is to be sought at the 
mouth of the priest,” he goes on to say;— _ 


« But that we should fetch absolucion at his baudy handes, it is yet 
the mooste doltish doggerel that ever I hard, That diuinity myght 
have come from Jane bold the Quenes foole among all her cuppes. 
But what doctrine bryngeth Bonner to the establishment of this 
howsel, confession, & absolucion? The laudable custome of this 


realme. ‘That isthe Bible which he hath studied, nexte ynto the beere 
potte.”’’—f, 75. b. 


In the course of his declaration of the xxiv Article, Bale has 
this passage ;— 


“In their idle doynges they are men spiritual. Though they have 
halfe a score of sonnes and doughters abrode, if it be out of marryage, 
there is no chastitye broken. ‘The holy order of priesthode standeth 
still undefyled, for the character thereof is undeleble, and the hot yron 
marke unremoueable. Take glorious Gardiner, blowe bolle Bonner, 
tottering Tunstal, wagtaile Weston, and carted Chicken, and all the 
other fine Rochet men of Knglande. For all the notable whoredomes 
which they have don they are styll holye pastours, and horrible [sic. 
I suppose facetiously for honourable] spiritual men.”—f, 90. b. 


The xxiv article begins ;— 


“@ Item, whether the person or vicar doth repair and maintain 
his chauncel and mansion house in sufficient reparation,’’ &c. 


In the course of his declaration, Bale says, with reference to 
this ;— 

“ Well, these chauncels muste now be repayred, master Bon- 
ner saith, that their may ones again leade al to the deuil with 
their blind latin patterings and wawlings. Wheras one crieth 
like a pig,’—but the rest of this ribaldry may be found in 
Strype, who says parenthetically, and almost pathetically, “ (1 
use the words of John Bale, who would call a spade a spade.)” 
Poor dear Bale, that way of his sometimes made his best friends 
more than half ashamed of him, but he would do it, and even 
Strype, who considered him “an author of high esteem,” was 
constrained to acknowledge that “ he is sometimes blamed, and 
blameworthy indeed, for his rude & plain language.”* But to 
proceed—in the course of his declaration of Article xxvi, after 
having stated that the tonsure was brought into the church by 
Pope Martin, Bale goes on to say ;— 


* Mem. IIT. i. 177, 178, 
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“Tt is not than much to be marueled, if this other monster Bonner | 
after the last preaching of Christes gospell hath brought it into the 
Englishe churche agayn, with other supersticions more. For that 
wylde brockishe bore in breakynge vppe Gods vyneyarde there, Psal. 
79. hadde rather haue that swyll and drosse of Antichrist, than the 
most precyous delycates of the holye scriptures,” &c,.—f. 99, b. 


On part of Article xxix, 


“To quarell at this presente, this beastly fole parauenture would 
bring in the professed preasthode of his sodamitycall maister. But 1 
wyll that he knowe it, that the pedlarye preasthode of that popet, 
shall in perfection be neuer lyke that holy presthode, which all we so 
many as beleue & are baptysed haue in Christ Jesu, as S. Peter 


declareth, 1 Pet. ii. and also S. John in his Revelation .i. and . v."— 
f. 12. b. 


And on the same Article ;— 


“ The actes of so noble a prince as King Edwarde the . vi. was this 
shamlesse bastarde, more vile in those doyngs than any kytchen slaue, 
contemptuouslye calleth inuocations [read innouations] meaninge newe 
lawes or alterations of the worst sort.’’-—f. 113. 


Again, in the same Article ;— 


“ Such reuerence had King Dauid tothe function and offyee of a 
kinge, for that it was an authority geuen of God, that he wold lay no 
violent handes vppon Saule, being his mortall ennemye, and not 
Goddes frende nether at that tyme. i. Regum. xxiiii. And yet this 
fylthy swineheard abasheth not obprobriously to reuile his naturall 
king, to inuert his most godly actes at his pleasure and also mooste 
arrogantly to boast of it. And what is thy idolatrous mas and lowsye 
Latine seruice, thou sosbelly swilbol, but the very draf of Antichrist 
and dregges of the deuil ?”—f. 113, b. 


Bonner having, in his xxxiv Article, spoken of “ the seuen 
deadelye synnes with their ofspringe, progenye and yssue,” 
Bale, in the course of his “ Declaration,” says, 


“] wondre therfore to fynde Bonner such a beastly fole, that he 
knoweth no more but . vii. deadly synnes,” &c.—Sig. T. iii b. 
The xxxvi Article is, 


“Item whether stipendary prests do behaue themselves discretlye 
and honestlye in all poynts towardes their parson or vicar, geving an 
othe, and doinge according to the law and ecclesiasticall constitucions, 
ordinaunces, and laudable customes in that behalf.”"—Sig. V. i. 


@ The Declaration. 


« That Christ discommendeth and rebuketh in his chosen churche, 
Joh. x. this bussard this beast, and this bluddering papiste doth allow, 
preferre, and place, in his newli errectea sinagoge of the Deuil. And 
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stipendarye preast is he which serveth for lucre and bely chere, and 
not for anye spirituall profitte towards the christen congregacion. 
And such a one Christ calleth a mercenarye or carelesse hyrelinge, 
which in beholdinge the cruell wolfe to come vpon the flocke, yea, to 
scatter them and deuour theym, he regardethe it nothinge at all ? 
Suche rybaldes aud brothels hath Bonner taken into the sheepe foulde, 
as like to lyke, withoute all godly and christen respecte. But wyl ye 
knowe the cause whye? Whan he was in the marshallsea, they 
broughte him in’chese, butter, and bacon for the fyrst course, and for 
the latter, pigs, gese, and fat capons. Is not that (think you) honestye, 


vertue and learninge ynough for a christen minister in the diocese of 
London ?” —Sig. V. i. b. 


Whatever opinion the reader may form from the foregoing 
extracts, I think he will allow that I have given him full ground 
for forming one, and will acquit me of having made Bale an 
offender for a word ; especially if he knows anything of the pas- st | 
sages which I have passed over in taking specimens from this i 
one little work. ‘“ Bale’s pen, indeed,” says the apologetic 
Strype, “was sharp and foul enough sometimes, when he had 


such foul subjects to deal with, as the cruelties and unclean- a 
nesses of many of the popish priests, and prelates and clois- ct 
terers.”* But he had no such “foul subjects” to deal with in q 
Bonner’s Articles, which were quiet, temperate, business-like 8 
affairs—chiefly what might be called official matters, couched ai 
in official language. The plain fact is, that Bale’s pen was foul vA : 
simply because he was foul himself; and he had foul subjects to Bt 
deal with because they were the subjects with which he delighted 
to deal; as is shown in a very marked way by his bringing into a) & 
a matter like this a profusion of foul matter, such as I have not am | 
ventured to quote. We 
Strype has given the Articles at full length,+ and I think it i 
will be hard to find in them anything to justify the “ sharp and Ae 
foul” attack of Bale. On the other hand, it is amusing to see AB 
how very sensitive Strype is, when a hard word has been uttered Ap 


against those who are the subjects of his eulogy. In his life of 
Cranmer, though he condescends to reply to some of “ the unjust 
calumnies some hot-spirited papists have cast upon his memory,” af 
yet there are others too bad to merit that honour. “T shall ae 
pass over,” he says with unmoved dignity, “the unhandsome | 
name that Feckenham gave him, calling him Dolt. . . . I shall 
also pass by what Bishop Boner then said of him, viz. ‘that he 
dared to say, that Cranmer would recant so he might have his 
living ;’ as though he were a man of a prostituted conscience, and 
would do anything upon worldly considerations.”{ Imagine 
Bonner saying such a thing of Cranmer? What did Bale ever 


* Mem. II, i, 56, + Mem. ITI, ii, 217. { Cranm. ii. 659. 
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say of Bonner, that equalled that? or that was so bad as Bonner’s . 
“rude way of misnaming such as came before him,” so that on 
one occasion he actually called a tailor “ pricklouse.”* 

Perhaps enough has been said to give the reader an oppor- 
tunity of judging of Bale’s style, and of the spirit in which he 
wrote ; but still there are two points which should be stated, in 
order to his forming a just estimate of the matter. 

In the first place, there is to us something so revolting in the 
very idea of men being put to death for their belief, even if we 
suppose it to be erroneous, that we are disposed to sympathize 
in the indignation of those who saw it as the real case of others, 
and had good reason to apprehend that it might actually be 
their own. But it must be remembered, in the first place, that 
when Bale wrote this book, very little of the Marian persecution 
had taken place. The very circumstance of its date proves that 
if it was not a cause, it could not be an effect, of most of those 
scenes of cruelty in the reign of Mary, with which Fox’s Mar- 
tyrology has rendered us familiar. And beside this, whatever 
our ideas of toleration may be, we may be sure that Bale had 
none such, He did not like to be persecuted himself, or to have 
his party persecuted ; but as to persecution itself, and what we 
should think cruelty, he was not squeamish. He thought that 
it would have been a good thing if there had been a general 
slaughter of the massmongering priests, and he made no secret 
of hisopinion. He even took the liberty to hint to his sovereign 
that he had been remiss on this point, and that something of the 
kind was expected from him. . 


“Such time as our most worthy souurain Kynge Henry the . viii 
now lyuing after the most Godly example of Kynge Josyas visited the 
temples of his reame, he perseyued the Sinneful shryne of this Becket 
to be unto his people a moost perniciouse evell, and therefore in the 
word of the lord he vtterly among other destroyed it. If he had upon 
that and such other abhominable shrines brent those Idolatrous 
pryestes which were (and are yet) theyr chefe mainteiners, he had 
fulfilled y* godly history throughout, But y' which was not than per- 
fourmed in hope of their amendement, may by chance lyght vyppon 
them hereafter whan no Gentell warning will seme to be regarded. 
I dout not at all but his noble discretion perceyueth much more in 
that wicked generation. of the pope’s norryshing vp, which alwayes 
hath mainteined (and yet doth) such manifest errours, than he ever 


in his life yet uttered.”—Life of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
p. 53, b. 


Bale was, however, disappointed as to King Henry; and all 
he could do was to offer the same suggestion to his son and suc- 


' Strype, Mem. IIT, ii. 68. 
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cessor, and try whether the youthful Edward might not be 
tutored into a Josias, who would persevere and fulfil “ the godly 
history throughout.” In his Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to 


“The Laboryouse Journey” of “ Iohan Leylande,” addressed to 
the young. monarch, he says ;— 


«We fynde Exodi.i.that the mighty magistrate yndre God 
Moyses, among his other most worthy actes, droue the deuouryng 
locustes, which had in Egypte destroyed al that was greene vpon the 
earth, into the reade sea, and there drowned them so that they were 
no more sene. The like wrought your highnesses most noble father 
of excellent memory Kynge Henry the. viij. though it were in an 
other kinde, suche time as he dyscharged this his realme of Anti- 
christes noyful cattel, Monkes, Chanons, Frires, Nonnes, Heremites, 
Perdoners, and soule syngers, with other execrable sectes of perdicion., 
Neuerthelesse our Egypcyanes both of the clergye, and layte, haue 
soughte ever sens, and yet seketh to this daye, to leade your Maiesties 
people in a palpable kynde of darkenesse by their masses, and other 
sorcerouse witchcraftes; as lately apered in the last commocyon of 
Cornewale and Deuenshyre, to reduce them agayne to the old obe- 
dyence of the great Pharao of Rome, in the stynkyng kyngdome of 
ydolatry. But your noble counsell, to withstande thys vyolence, hath 
hytherto moste worthelye wrought, in the myghtie worde of the 
Lorde, and in the stronge power of your regall rodde, to dryue this 
horryble plage of darkenesse from the face of thys earthe, and our good 
hope is, that they wyl gracyously so styll continue. 

“Salomon is commended of Jesus the sonne of Syrach, Eccle. 
xlvij. for that the Lorde had hym replenyshed wyth all wysdome, 
and for hys sake had dryuen the enemyes awaye farre of, that 
he myghte buylde an howse in hys name, and prepare vnto hym 
a sanctuary for euer, whych al to this daye we behold in youre 
kyngelye persone fulfylled, prayeng vnto God that it may so styl en- 

ure. As in your pryncelye begynnynges ye apere vnto vs a very 
Josias both in your tendre youthe and vertuouse educacyon, so our 
specyal hope is, that in your dayly procedinges, ye wyl styl perseuer 
the same,”—Sign. A. Vv. 


To return, however, to Bale’s Declaration—there is another 
point which is worthy of notice, with a view to our present in- 
quiry. The book professes (and I presume truly) to have 
been written “in the yeare of our Lord a. 1554. By John 
Bale,” who dates the preface “@ Wrytten from Basile in Hel- 
uetia. An. 1554.” I have already said that I do not know 
whether it came over into this country in print or in manuscript, 
and, in fact, I do not know whether there is any edition which 
purports to have been printed at that time at Basil or anywhere 
else. What I wish the reader to observe, however, is, that the 
copy before me is ofan edition “@ newlye set fourth and allowed, 
according to the order appointed in the Quenes Maiesties Iniunc- 
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tions,” and “ Imprynted at London by Jhon Tysdall, for Frauncys 
Coldocke dwellinge in Lombard strete, ouer agaynste the Car- 
dinalles hatte, and are there to be sold at his shoppe 1561.”— 
that is in the days of Elizabethan safety and triumph, while the 
ex-bishop of Ossory was contenting himself with his stall at 
Canterbury, and the ex-bishop of London was in gaol, “ merci- 
fully, I may say, laid in there, to defend him from the rage of 
the people.”* Nobody will dispute that there might be some 
mercy in putting the aged prelate even in a gaol as a place of 

safety, if “the rage of the people” was to be cultivated by the — 
republication of such virulent invective ; but what was the object 
of reprinting it at such a time? By whom, and with what view, 
was it done? Supposing it only a permitted speculation by the 
booksellers, whom did they expect to make it worth their while ? 
These are points worth inquiring about; but they must be 
passed by for the present, for I have occupied so much more 
space than I intended, with extracts from Bale, that I hope 
without delay to bring forward the other two writers to whom | 
have alluded. S. R. MArrcanp. 


*,* In the preceding number, p. 140, line 24, add the following words, which 
were left out in copying, and are necessary to the understanding of what follows ;— 
** How dost thou believe about predestination ?” 


A LIST OF OCCASIONAL FORMS OF PRAYER AND SERVICES, FOR 
THE MOST PART PUBLICLY AND AUTHORITATIVELY USED 
DURING THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


( Continued from p. 129.) 


1585. AN ORDER oF PRATER AND THANKES-GIUING, for the 
preseruation of the Queenes Maiesties life and salfetie: to be vsed 
of the Preachers and Ministers of the Dioces of Winchester. 
With a short extract of William Parries voluntarie confession, 
written with his owne hand. J.ondon. Ralfe Newberie. n. d. 
Quarto. Collates A in four. [British Museum. } 

Cowper, bishop of Winchester, drew up this Form. The 
“ Praier for the Queene” is printed by Strype (Annals, vol. iii. 
p. 261), because it has “ several historical Remarks, as well as 
a devout Spirit in it.” 

1585. A PRAYER OF THANKSGEUINGE for the deliuerance of 


hir ma“ from y* murderous intention of D. Parry. [Bib]. Lans. 
116, art. 29.] 


* Strype, Grindal, p. 150. 
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We have this prayer in Strype (Ib. Appen. p. 101), which 
was “to be used, as it seems, in the Churches.” The manu- 
seript was sent to the lord treasurer Burghley, who corrected 
it in some places. No printed copy of the Prayer has been 
found, except Strype’s. 


1585. SuprLex ap DivinaM MATESTATEM ORATIO, pro de- 
fensione nostri adversus Satane carnificumque suorum diritatem 
& malitiam, adeo truciter in populum Det desevientium. n. a. 
Broadside. [Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. ] 

This Prayer bears no printer’s name, nor date ; the latter, how- 
ever, has been written upon it by Sancroft. It possibly did not 
possess any public authority. 


1585. A NECESSARY AND GODLY PRAYER, by the Right Reve- 
rend Father in God, John [Aylmer], Bishop of London, to be 
used throughout all his diocese upon Sundays and Fridays ; for 
the turning away of God’s wrath, as well concerning this un- 
temperate weather, and rain lately fallen upon the earth, as also 
all other plagues and punishments, which for our manifold sins 
we most justly deserve. Most needful to be used of every hous- 
holder and his family throughout the realm. 

Besides the immense quantity of rain, “ fears arising from 
foreign enemies, the Queen of Scots, and the plots laid for 
Queen Elizabeth’s life,” were then causing the nation much dis- 
quietude. Strype (Aylmer, p. 81, Oxford edition,) has the first 
sentence of the Prayer, and it occupies, he says, seven pages. 
He saw it, we may suppose, in Aylmer’s Register, which he 
enumerates in his list of books consulted (Bibl. Lans. 1195) ; 
this, however, though diligently sought for, is no longer forth- 
coming. See likewise his Annals, vol. iii. p. 293. 


1585. CERTAINE PRAYERS AND OTHER GODLY EXERCISES, for 
the seuenteenth of Nouember: Wherein we solemnize the blessed reigne 
of our gracious Soueraigne Lady Elizabeth, by the prouidence 
and grace of God, of England, Fraunce & Ireland Queene. &e. 
Christopher Barker. 1585. Quarto. Collates FE in fours. 

The present Order of prayer, compiled by Edmund Bunny, 
subdeacon of York, is somewhat similar to that mentioned under 
the year 1576, but must by no means be confounded with it. 
It was designed to promote the religious observance of the 
accession day, “especially,” as he remarks, “in these partes 
Where I am resident.” Though dedicated to Whitgift, who had 
formerly been archbishop of York, it was completely a private 

Vou. XXIX.—March, 1846. x 
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publication. Strype’s Annals, vol. iii. p. 855, Herbert, p. 1083, 
Copies are not uncoramon. 


1586. A MOST NECESSARY AND GODLY PRAYER, for the pre- 
seruation of the right honourable the Earle of Leicester, Lieue- 
tenant Generall of her Maiesties Armie in the Lowe Countries, 
and all his faythfull well-wyllers and followers in these affayres, 
that God of hys mercy may prosper them in these hys good 
begunne exployts. Very necessarye to be vsed in thys perrilous 
tyme, of all her maiesties louing subiects and well-willers. Wal- 
ter Mantell. 1585. Quarto. Collates A in four. [Archbishop 
Sancroft’s Collection. | 


The earl of Leicester embarked at Harwich on the 8th of 
December, 1585. Camden, p. 510. Such a proceeding was 
thought to require some aihiaions accordingly, “ A Declara- 
tion of the causes moouing the Queene of England to giue aide 
to the Defence of the People afflicted and oppressed in the lowe 
Countries,” dated “ the first of October,” was published by Chris- 
topher Barker. Ib. pp. 654—659, This Prayer was, probably, 
set forth by the Puritans, whose party Leicester favored. 


1586. AN ORDER YOR PUBLIKE PRAYERS to be vsed on /ed- 
nesdayes and Frydayes in euery Parish Church within the prouince 
of Canterburie conuenient for this present time. Set forth by 
authoritie. Christopher Barker. n.d. Quarto, Collates F in 
fours. [Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. } 


A very common Form. Strype quotes a portion of the pre- 
face, and places the Service itself under the year 1590. Whit- 
gift, p. 359. But, since the business was transferred to Barker's 
Deputies about 1588 (Herbert, p. 1076), and thus the Form 
could not have come in 1590 from Barker’s own office, the his- 
torian has manifestly erred, as he did by putting Charles, instead 
of Christopher, for the Christian name of the printer. The true 
date is, doubtless, four years earlier. And the Lambeth copy 
really has 1586 written, in what seems a contemporary hand, 
on the title page; whilst the preface to the next Form con- 
tains at the end a reference to “prayers alreadie of late set 
foorth,” which can be none other than the present, and the 
Prayer issued in 1587 mentions “the Homilies of repentance, 
fasting, and almes deedes, lately published.” From Strype’s 
Annals, too (vol. iii. p. 391), we actually find the nation to have 
been at the same time apprehensive of a Spanish invasion, and 
afflicted with a dearth, in the summer of 1586. See also Stow, 
p. 1241, and Herbert, pp. 1083, 1087. 
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/-1686, AN ORDER OF PRAYER AND THANKESGIUING, for the 
preseruation of her Maiestie and the Realme, from the traiterous 
and bloodie practises of the Pope, and his adherents: to be vsed 
at times appointed in the Preface. Published by authoritie. 
Christopher Barker. 1586. Quarto. Collates in fours. 
{Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. ] 

Wilkins (Concilia, vol. iv. p. 319) gives us Whitgift’s letter 
to Aylmer, bishop of London, dated the 24th of August, con- 


cerning the publication of this Form among the bishops of his. 


province. It was caused bythe apprehension, in the beginning 
of the month, of Ballard and Babington, with the other conspi- 
rators in that plot, which cost the queen of Scots her life, “ he 
being tryed as one of them that had an hand in it, as without 
doubt she had.” Bohun, p. 155. Sandys’ twenty-first sermon, 
(Parker Society, p. 403,) was preached on the same occasion. 
strype’s Annals, vol. iii. p. 417. Fourteen of the traitors, in- 
cluding the two above named, were hanged in St Giles’s fields, 
their accustomed place of meeting, on the 20th and 21st of Sep- 
tember, Camden, pp. 515—518. Stow, pp. 1217—1220. Her- 


bert, p. 1083. There is another copy in the Library of West- 
minster Abbey. 


1587. A PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING fit for this present: and 
to be vsed in the time of Common prayer. Christopher Barker, 
1587. Quarto. Collates A iii. [Archbishop Harsnet’s tee 

Drake’s brilliant successes at Cadiz and elsewhere in Apri 
and May 1587, and the fortunate check, which those successes 
gave to the Spanish preparations against England, are related 
by Camden p. 540, and by Stow p, 1242. 

Herbert (p. 1186) refers to “ A praier dayly vsed in Stepney 
parishe,” as printed by John Wolf this year. 


1588, A PRAYER meete to be sayd of all true Subiectes for 
our Queene Elizabeth, and for the present state, London. 
Richard Iones. n.d. Broadside. 

No public authority, we presume, can be assigned to this 
Prayer, which is printed both in French and English ; still, the 
suflrages, whereby it is preceded, shew clearly, that its composer 
intended it for general use, Sancroft, in whose collection it may 
be found, has arranged it between the Services for 1587 and 
1588; but, most probably, it belongs to the latter year. 


1588, A FOURME OF PRAYER, NECESSARY for the present time 
and state. The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1588. Quarto. 
Collates C in fours, last page blank. [British Museum.] 
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A republication “with some additions” of the Form for 1572. 
The archbishop’s circular letter to his Suffragans, announcing 
the printing of it by reason of “ the daungerousnes of the tyme,” 
was dated July the 10th. Whitgift’s Register, Fol. 148. b. 
The 19th of July the Spanish fleet was first “ discouered neare 
vnto y* Lizard” (Stow, p. 1249); and on the 23rd a letter was 
sent by the privy council (see their minutes) to Whitgift, praying 
him to direct every bishop and pastor within his province “ to 
move their auditories and parishioners to join in Publyke 
Prayer to Almightie God the giver of victoryes to assist us 
against the malice of our enemies.” Strype (Annals, vol. iii. p. 
518) quotes one of the prayers. Herbert, p. 1084. 


1588. A PsaALME AND COLLECT OF THANKESGIUING, not 
vnineet for this present time: to be said or sung in Churches, 
The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1588. Quarto. Collates 
A in four. [Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. 

The first public expression of joy on account of the dispersion 
and flight of the Armada took place at Paul’s Cross on the 20th 
of August, and on September the 8th several banners were dis- 
played there during the sermon. ‘The 30th of September the 
privy council (see their minutes) by her majesty’s command 
summoned the bishops of Sarum and Lincoln, Piers and Wick- 
ham, to court, to preach thanksgiving sermons. Moreover, on 
November the srd they sent a letter to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to the “ Deane and Chapter of the Byshoprick 
of Yorke,” requiring them “to appoint some speciall daye for 
giuinge publike and general thankes unto God for his gratyous 
fanor extended towarde vs.” Not, therefore, before tuesday 
November the 19th was “ kept holy day throughout the Realme,” 
to celebrate the complete overthrow of the Armada; whilst only 
on the following sunday Elizabeth herself went in state to St 
Paul’s. Stow, pp. 1259, 1260. We have a large portion of the 
Collect in Strype. Annals, vol. ili. p. 526. | 


1588. A Gopry Prayer for the preseruation of the Queenes 
Maiestie, and for her Armies both by sea and land, against the 
enimies of the Church and this Realme of England. London. 
John Wolfe for Thomas Woodcocke. 1588. Broadside. [Arch- 
bishop Harsnet’s Library. ] 

Anthony Marten, Sewer of her majesty’s most honorable 
Chamber, wrote this Prayer, which Strype has printed. Annals, 
vol. iii. Appen. p. 229. It was read, he says (Ib. p. 528), “at 
the Queen’s Chapel, and elsewhere,” being published soon after 
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the defeat of the Armada, whilst the kingdom apprehended a 
similar danger for the ensuing year. 


1589. A ForME or Prayer, thought fitte to be dayly vsed in 
the English Armie in France. The Deputies of Christopher 
Barker. 1589. Quarto. Collates B in fours, last page blank 
[Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. ] 

In September 1589 Elizabeth both assisted Henry the fourth 
against the popish League with “a greater sum than, as he de- 
clared, he had ever seen before,” and sent him a reinforcement 
of four thousand men commanded by Peregrine Lord Wil- 
loughby. Camden, p. 556. Herbert, p. 1085. 


1590. A FOURME OF PRAYER, necessarie for the present time 
and state. ‘The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1590. Quarto. 
Collates D in fours. [Lambeth. | 

As.another Spanish invasion was expected this year (Camden, 
p. 558), on the 6th of March 1589 [1590] Whitgift (Strype’s 
life, p. 317) wrote to the bishops of his province, requiring 
them, not only to have in readiness the arms, which in 1588, in 
consequence of a circular letter from himself, dated May the 
29th, themselves and their clergy had prepared, but to cause 
public prayers to be used throughout their dioceses, thrice a 
week at least, “ according to such order as was taken at the last 
intended invasion: untill you shall receave further direction 
from me.” See his Register, fol. 163. b. The present Form, 
therefore, may have been issued shortly afterwards by the arch- 
bishop, though the last prayer shews, that it was also connected 
with the assistance then being rendered to the cause of protest- 
antism, and, most likely, in l’rance. 


1590. CerTAINE PraAirRs to be ysed at this present time for 
the good successe of the French King against the enemies of Gods 
true religion and his State. The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 
1590. Quarto. Collates A in four, [Archbishop Sancroft’s 
Collection. ] 

Elizabeth in 1590 again furnished money to Henry the 
fourth in his domestic wars, and supplied him with five thousand 
men under Robert, Earl of Essex. Bohun, p. 87. 


1590. A prayer ysed in the Queenes Maiesties house and 
Chappell, for the prosperitie of the French King, and his nobilitie, 
assayled by a multitude of notorious rebels that are supported and 
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waged by great forces of forraines. 21 Aug. An. 1590. The 
Deputies of Christopher Barker. Broadside. [Archbishop 
Harsnet’s Library. | 

We have this Prayer in Strype (Annals, vol. iv. p. 41). 
Henry the fourth, with whom were “ the chief nobility of 
France,” defeated the League and their Spanish allies at Ivry, 
March the 14th, and invested Paris in the beginning of May. 
Having almost forced the city through famine to capitulate, on 
the 30th of August he was compelled to raise the blockade by 
the Duke of Parma, who hastily brought an army against him 
from the Netherlands, whereof he was governor. Davila, p. 
944. Herbert, p. 1710. 


1593. CerTAINE Praters collected out of a fourme of godly 
Meditations, set foorth by her Maiesties authoritie in the great 
Mortalitie, in the fift yeere of her Highnesse raigne, and most 
necessarie to be vsed at this time in the like present visitation of 
Gods heauie hand for our manifold sinnes, and commended ynto 
the Ministers and people of London, by the Reuerend Father in 
God, John [Aylmer], Bishop of London, &c. July. 1593. The 
Deputies of Christopher Barker. Quarto. Collates B in fours. 

here died of the plague, and other diseases, this year in 
London and its suburbs, nearly twenty thousand persons ; 
whence Bartholomew fair was not kept, and the Judges were 
obliged to hold Michaelmas Term at St. Alban’s. Camden, p. 
574. Stow, p. 1274. Herbert, p. 1086. Copies of the Form 
are at Durham and Colchester. 


1594. AN ORDER FoR PRAYER AND THANKESGIUING (neces- 
sary to be vsed in these dangerous times) for the safetie and 
preseruation of her Maiesty and thisrealme. Set forth by autho- 
ritie. The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1594. Quarto. 
Collates C in fours. [Archbishop Sancroft’s 

Spanish machinations against Elizabeth’s life, and the un- 
natural treasons of her fugitive Roman Catholic subjects in the 
Netherlands, originated this Form, as the second prayer will 
teach us. That there was ample reason for issuing it, may be 
learnt from the “ admonition” which, in one of the three editions, 
is lengthened by the insertion of a very remarkable passage. 
Bohun, pp. 129—165. Bacon’s works (edit. 1753), vol. i. pp. 
537—5438. Herbert, p. 1088. 


1596. A PRAYER set forth by authoritie to be vsed for the 
yrosperous successe of hir Maiesties Forces and Nauie. The 
Jeputies of Christopher Barker. 1596. Broadside. [Bodleian.] 

A powerful armament, under the joint command of Robert, 
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earl of Essex, and Charles Howard, lord admiral of England, 
sailed from Plymouth, on the first of June 1596, for Cadiz, to 
counteract the great preparations there making by Philip the 
second for an invasion of England and Ireland. Stow, pp. 
1282—1293. 

1596. A Prayer drawn up by the queen for the good success 
of her Navy. 

According to Stow (Annals, p. 1284), Elizabeth wrote a prayer 
in 1596 “for the good successe of the fleete, and sent it to the 
Generals, commanding that it should be daily saide throughout 
all the fleete.” No trace of this prayer seems now to exist. 


1696. A PRAYER OF THANKESGIUING, and for continuance of 
good successe to her Maiesties Forces. Set foorth by authoritie. 
The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1596. Broadside. [Bib]. 
Lans. 116. art. 30.] 

This Prayer, if not actually the composition, is greatly in- 
debted to the corrections, of lord treasurer Burghley, whose 
manuscript is dated July the 3rd. Cadiz had been taken by the 
English fleet on the 2lst of June. Camden, p. 592. Strype 
~ printed the Prayerin his Annals (vol. iv. p. 262). Herbert, 
p. 1088, 


1597. CeERTAINE Prayers set foorth by Authoritie, to be vsed 
for the prosperous successe of her Maiesties Forces and Nauy. 
The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1597. Quarto. Collates A 
iii, B and C in fours. [Archbishop Harsnet’s Library. ] 

These arose out of the design of Philip the second of Spain 
to make a descent upon Ireland. For Elizabeth immediately 
prepared a fleet and army, which sailed from Plymouth on the 
9h of July, 1597, under the chief command of Robert, earl of 
Essex, to destroy the new Armada assembled at Corunna and 
Ferrol, and to take the Azores. Camden, p. 597. Herbert, p. 
1088. Some copies have eight, instead of seven, prayers, the 
first being printed in italics to mark its composition by Elizabeth. 


1598, AN ORDER FOR PRAYER AND 'THANKESGIUING (neces- 
sary to bee vsed in these dangerous times) for the safetie and 
preseruation of her Maiestie and this Realme. Set foorth by 
authoritie. Anno 1594, And reuewed [renewed] with some altera- 
tions upon the present occasion, The Deputies of Christopher 
Barker. 1598. Quarto. Collates D in fours, last page blank. 
(The Rev. W. Maskell. ] 

_The “admonition to the Reader” minutely explains all the 
circumstances of Squire’s extraordinary treason, the particular 
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cause why this Form was arranged and published. Only one 
copy has been met with. 


1599.* A Prayer for the good successe of her Maiesties 
Forces in Ireland. The Deputies of Christopher Barker. 1599. 
Broadside. 

The earl of Essex, the newly appointed lord deputy of 
Ireland, arrived at Dublin on the 17th of April, 1599. Camden, 
pp. 614—616. Wilkins (Concilia, vol. iv. pp. 360, 361, 367) 
has three documents relating to this war against ‘Tyrone, the 
two former for contributions from ecclesiastical persons towards 
the carrying of it on, the last, dated January the 25th, 1601 
[1602] for thanksgivings on account of its satisfactory termina- 
tion. Zurich Letters, Second Series, p. 335. Herbert, p. 1089. 


1601. CerTaIneE Prayers fit for the time. Set foorth by 
authoritie. Robert Barker. 1600. Quarto, Contains pp. 11. 
[Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection. ] 

Strype (Annals, vol. iv. pp. 354—356) has printed two of 
these Prayers, which were intended to commemorate a great de- 
liverance of the queen and kingdom from the dangerous rebellion 
of the earl of Essex, “of late greatly feared to have entered 
England [out of Ireland] by force of armes.” Stow, p. 1310. 
lssex’s outbreak took place on sunday the 8th, and he was be- 
headed in the tower on the 25th of February, 1601, which was 
Ashwednesday. Bacon’s works, vol. 1. p. 568. In quoting the 
title Strype adds “ to be used thrice a week on the prayer days 
in the churches ;” and also, “ Composed upon her Entrance upon 
a new Century, viz. 1600,” to which circumstance the last two 
prayers certainly do allude. In his Whitgift, however (p. 544), 
he seems to assert two distinct Forms to have been put forth, one 
for each of the events above mentioned, At Lambeth there is 
another copy of the prayers. 


College, Ely. 


* In the last number of the British Magazine it was stated, that the compiler of 
the above list was necessarily ignorant how far it would be a complete notice of the 
Forms published during the reign of Elizabeth. He now repeats that remark, and 
again requests to have any omissions supplied. Indeed, he is the more anxious to 
obtain additional information respecting them from any one in a position to assist 
him, as those, whose titles are here given, have been all copied for publication, and 
will very shortly be in the press on account of the Parker Society. 

[ As a member of the Parker Society, the Editor is sincerely gratified at learning 
that the Society has engaged a gentleman so competent as Mr. Clay is, to edit one of 
its publications, For, really, it was bigh time that the Council of the Socicty 
should take steps to procure the services of persons of higher attainments and greater 
accuracy. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Clay’s excellent little volume on the 
Common Prayer-book, will not require to be told how admirably qualified he is to 
undertake any work connected with liturgical bibliography, and how much his care- 
fulness and fidelity may be relied on—Ep. B. | 


W. K. Cray.* 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 163.) 


WE have now arrived at a part of the record of Archbishop 
Warham’s visitation which may perhaps be rendered more in- 
telligible and interesting by a few words of preface. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that what has been 
given hitherto related to the visitation of the Religious Houses 
in the diocese, and may be called the Conventual part of it; we 
come now to what may be called the Parochial part. 

As to the former of these parts, the general mode of registra- 
tion (which has been followed in this transcript) is to put first 
the Archbishop’s Mandate, then the Certificatory, then the Ex 
aminations of individuals, and after these the Injunctions inside 
by the Archbishop or his representative, as the case might be. 
The whole is registered in Latin, so that all which has been as 
yet given in these pages is translation and abstract. 

The latter, or parochial part of the visitation, differs in several 
respects. The Parishes are arranged under their respective 
Deaneries, and under the head of each parish is set down what 
were technically called the “ comperts,” that is, the things found 
and discovered (comperta et detecta) at the visitation; and a 
material difference is, that they are in English, and seem in 
many cases to be the very words in which the presentments 
were made, or which were uttered by the persons making them. 
It will be seen that a very few exceptions are given in Latin ; 
but it is to be understood that, whether in English or in Latin, 
all the comperta are here given verbatim. 

When the transcriber first read these comperta in the register, 
he felt some curiosity to know what measures were taken in 
consequence of them, what proceedings instituted, and how the 
delinquents were punished. ‘These proceedings (the “ Acta et 
habita super comperta,” &c.) he was happy to find in the re- 
gister arranged in the same order (or nearly so) as the comperta, 
(that is, another series of the parishes according to their Dean- 
eries) but in Latin, and encumbered with a good deal of tech- 
nical language. Thinking that others may feel the same curio- 
sity, and that it may be gratified without their taking as much 
trouble as he did, he has annexed to the several comperta, as 
briefly as he could, the tenour of their respective acta. The 
reader, therefore, who is studious of languaye, will observe that 
these latter are not in the words of the register ; and to prevent 
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mistakes, they are printed in a smaller type, indented, and placed 
between brackets. 

In all cases the spelling of names, whether of persons or 
places, has been csetdaliy retained. It will be seen that there 
is often more or less variation on this point where it is clear that 
the same person is meant. For instance, the priest who in the 
second compert is called Fordam, is in the corresponding act 
called Fordman; in No. 16 the name varies from Longham to 
Hougham ; and in No. 32, from J¥illiams to Williamson ; and 
many similar cases will be observed. 

The numbers prefixed to the comperts are not in the register, 
and are added here merely to facilitate reference. 

The date of the Acta in the portion now given, when no other 
is expressed, may be understood to be the 11th of December, 
1511, when Dr. Robert Woodward sat in the Cathedral at Can- 
terbury as the Archbishop’s Commissary. 

The Parocutat part of the visitation begins with the Arch- 
bishop’s Mandate to the Archdeacon of Canterbury for the Me- 
tropolitical visitation of the Deanery, City, and Diocese of 
Canterbury ; and the Certificatory of the Archdeacon, both in 
Latin; and then the heading ;— 


DWecanatus Cant. 


under which it is stated, in the same language, that on the 
[dlank| day of September, in the year 1511, the Archbishop 
visited the clergy and people of the Deanery of Canterbury in 
the parish church of St. Alphege, after a sermon by Master 
Thomas Welles, 8.T.P., on the text “Si quis ecclesiam non 
audierit sit tibi sicut ethnicus et publicanus.” If he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican. Matt. xviii. 17. And then the Archbishop delivered 
a General Monition. Itis described in Jatin and is to the fol- 
lowing effect ;— 

The Archbishop admonished all and singular the Appropriators, 
Rectors and Vicars of the Deanery in general that they should suffi- 
ciently repair their chancels, and all defects of the same, before the 
_ feast of Pentecost, under pain of sequestration, 

| dtem, he admonished all churchwardens and parishioners to repair 
the naves of their churches, & the churchyards; and to provide all 
such necessary things as they were bound to furnish before the feast 
of All Saints, under pain of excommunication, or else to appear before 
him at Lamehith on the morrow of St. Andrew to shew cause why 
they should not be excommunicated by name and specially. 

tem, he admonished all executors to pay all legacies left to churches 
before the feast of St. Andrew ; otherwise he admonished the curates 
of those churches to signify to him the names of the executors so re- 
fusing, and that sach executors should appear before him at Lamehith 
on the morrow of St. Andrew, 
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‘Item, he admonished all & singular the parishioners who talked 
& babbled in the churches on Sundays and holydays to abstain from 
such practices under pain of excommunication, And he admonished 
their curates that if any perrons were guilty, they should certify him 
of their names immediately on the commission of the offence. 

Item, that the parishioners should not make any potations in the 
church under any pretence, not even at funerals. And he admonished 
the curates that they should not poo such potations to be made, and 
that if any should presume to do it in defiance of them, they should 
certify the names of the offenders to himself. 

‘Item, that the parishioners should not carry on trade (mercandiza- 
bunt) on Sundays and holydays, or go to any fairs or markets, under 
pain of excommunication, 


We now come to the comperta, which, as I have said, are in 
English, though they have the Latin heading 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu Cant. 
Ecciesia Sct DuNnsTANt prope Cant. 


1, Compertum est. That John Rooper gentleman withdraweth 
tithe pigeons, tithe saffron, and tithe fruits from the vicar, the 
which of old time hath been used to be paid, and hath been un- 


paid these vii. years past. 
(Sir Richard Fordman, chantry priest in St. Dunstan's church in 
Canterbury appeared and said that John Rooper had not with- 


drawn the tithes specified ; but that he had paid the vicar yearly 
5s. in lieu of them. | 


2. Item. That Sir Richard Fordam singeth at his pleasure 
within the said church at seasons uncertain ; and when he hath 


done therewith he will depart, and not help to maintain God's | 


service. 

[Sir Richard Fordman confessed that he did not perform mags there 
constantly (continue), and was sometimes absent from divine ser- 
vice. The Commissary enjoined him to perform mass there at 
least three times a week for the founder ; & to be present at divine 


service on Sundays, and holydays, unless he had some reasonable 
excuse, under pain of excommunication. ] 


3. Item. When I came to my chauntery the which my Lord 
gave me, the first quarter that I came I had never penny 
for it. 


[Not noticed in the acts; and probably only a remark of the 
chantry priest, which the notary took down. ] 


4. Item. That Isabell Lambert, the wife of Robert Lambert, 
a common slanderer of her neighbours; and saith thag one 
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Katherine Herst, the wife of Thomas Herst, had a child with 
another man, while she was sole ; with other moo words. 

[Is. Lambert appeared and denied that she had uttered defamatory 
words of Kath. Herst, or that she was a common slanderer of 
her neighbours, On Dec. 17, Kath. Hurst appeared, & undcr- 
took to prove what Isabella Lambert had denied. ‘I'he Commis- 
sary appointed her the Tuesday next after the Epiphany for the 

uction of witnesses, She seems to have failed in her proof, 
for at that time he dimissed the said Isabella, enjoining her not 
to defame her neighbours, again under pain of excommuni- 
cation.] 

5. Item. That John Rooper with-holdeth a tenement called 
Stonehall, the which was wont to give yearly to the church-war- 
dens then being of the said of the said [sic] church two bushels 
wheat. 


[Richard Fordman appeared for John Rooper, and denied that he 
‘had withdrawn the two bushels of wheat for the messuage called 
“Le Stonehall.” On 9 Jan. in the said year the churchwardens 
appeared, and exhibited a certain old rental concerning the pos- 


session of the two bushels, and a charter respecting the first grant 
of that rent. ] 


6. Item. George Eylard [sic] withdraweth from the said 
church, of a tenement called the Tabard, i.d. yearly. 


[George Aylond [sic] appeared and denied that he had withdrawn 
money from the church, or that he knew that it was infitled to 
id. per annum from the tenement called “le Taberde.” Jan’. 9. 
The Churchwardens appeared and exhibited a rental concerning 
the collection of the rent, and a charter of its original donation. ] 


7. Item. itis owed to the church of a tenement of John Tull, 
in a place called Crokkerlane, ith of wax ; and all these afore- 
said are withdrawn these xx. years. 


[ Much the same as the preceding. ] 


8. Item. That the master of poor priests in Canterbury that 
hath certain lands and tenements to find a chauntry priest in 
eee €6©6—éwtthte chapel of the Trinity, alias of St. Anne now called, that 
se ce should sing weekly thrice a week there by year, withdraweth it 
and seeth it not kept. 

| Gore _ [Sir Philip Master of the Hospital of Poor Priests at 
meh oe Canterbury appeared and stated that he was not so bound, for- 
eee. asmuch as he had not lands and tenements to bear such an 
te expense, but that if it could be proved he would maintain him. 
Sia , On the 9th day of Jan’ following the churchwardens ap- 
a peared, and the Commissary assigned them the Tuesday next 
ty a after St. Gregory's day to make their proof on which day (viz. 
16th of March) they appeared, and not being able to prove any- 
thing, the Commissary dismissed the master of the Hospital. ] 
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9. Item. That the said chapel and doors of the same are in 
sore decay by his fault. 
(Sir Philip denied that he was bound to repair. The church. 
wardens could not prove it, and he was dismissed. ] 


10. Item. That the windows and the glasses are sore in decay 
in the said parish church, by the default of the said prior. 


{The Reverend Father in Christ Thomas, by the grace of God 
Bishop of Sidon, Prior of St. Gregorys Canterbury, Proprietary 
of the church of St. Dunstan appeared and was enjoined to repair 
before Easter, under pain of sequestration. ] | 


11. Item. The churchwardens, that is to say William Ball 
and Thomas Otley, delivered to John Perceval vii.s. vi.d. to 
buy a cow withal, and that the said cow should be put to farm 


for the behoof of the church, the which is withdrawn by the 


space of xii years and the cow also. 


(‘The churchwardens appeared and stated that John Percyvall had 
quitted the diocese and was in Sanctuary at Westminster.] 


12. Item. That the same churchwardens delivered to John 
Cowper to buy two kine, and to put them to farm as afore is 
said ; the farm of the which is withdrawn vi years, the which 
John made his wife executrix, and she is dead. 


{The churchwardens reported that the widow of John Cooper had 


died in such poverty that she had not left enough to bury her; 
et sic ipsa detectio est desperata. ] 


13. Item. That the said wardens delivered to John Robert 
Vii.s. vi.d. to buy a Cow, and to put her to farm for the church’s 
behoof; the which died, and made John Ylond his executor, 


the which is now dead and so the duty of the church is with- 
drawen. 


{The same churchwardens said that John Aylond the executor of 
John Robert had died intestate and that they knew not who 
was his Administrator, and that they considered the matter des- 
perate. | 

14. Item. That John Grene, and Agnes his wife, and Alice 

the wife of Richard Wood, keep the Tavern and Alehouses on 
holydays at the time of Divine Service. 


{John Grene and Agnes his wife and Alice wife of Richard Wodde 
attended and confessed that they did not keep their church 
regularly ; and the Commissary enjoined them to do so on Sun- 
days and Holydays, under pain of excommunication. | 


15. Item. That George Aylond, Richard Wheeler alias 


Shelton, cometh not to their church on holydays as they ought 
to do. 
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[George Aylond and Richard Shelton alias Whelar appeared and 
confessed, and were enjoined to attend church on Sundays and 


Holydays, under pain of excommunication. ] 


ECCLESIA SANCTI MARTINI. 


16. Compertum est, That John Longham hath bequeathed to 
Saint Martin’s Church xv.l. xs. thereof is received of John 
Holendew xii. iii.s. iv.d. and so remaineth in the said John’s 


hands Ixvi.s. viii.d. 
[John Holenden ag and acknowledged the debt, in respect of 


the legacy of John Hougham and was enjoined to pay it before 
St. John Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. } 


‘ : 17. Jtem. Remaineth in the hands of Stephyn Foks Widow 
4 xliis, 
1a 18. Item. In her hands xxii semys malt. 
a [Alice Fooks appeared and acknowledged that she had xl.s. in 
y money, and xxii quarters of malt, the property of the church of 
ee Le St. Martin, which she always was, and is ready to deliver; and 
Pes was ordered to deliver them to the churchwardens before Easter, 
under pain of excommunication. 
af 19. Item. That the churchwardens have not counted these v. 
4a eee years and have received for Richard Fayrehand’s grave and his 
wife xiiis. iv.d. For Stephen Foks grave vi.s, viii.d. 
Item. for Leonard Kempys grave vi.s. vilid, Item. Alice 
Longs grave vi.s. vili.d. 
ta i [Ordered to furnish an Account before the Feast of Purification, 
1 a under pain of excommunication, Jan’ 30, They appeared, 
— and exhibited an account of Receipts and Expences,| 
ECCLESIA SANCTE MARIE AT NORTHGATE, 
| a 20. Compertum est, That where a chapel was edified within 
a your almshouses of Saint John Baptist in the said parish of 
as Northgate only for the alms-people to occupy themselves in 
=) + prayer, and not to minister any sacrament except to the poor 
ai people, now the prior of St. Gregory’s hath sent out a canon to 
ieee sing in your said chapel which useth the same as a parish church 
ieee ministering the sacraments to the dwellers there. 
[The Reverend father Thomas Prior of St. Gregory attended, 
atic and confessed that these services were performed by Canons of 
| his house for the Brethren and sisters of St, John without 


Northgate, and those who lived within the precinct of that 
hospital ; and that such had always been the custom of his pre- 
decessors from the foundation of that Hospital. He was Ordered 
to produce the said foundation before next Easter. ] 
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21. Item. 'That a Cess made tothe said church. First Master 
Baret v.s. Nicholas Buston y.s, Master John Broker v.s, ixd. 
M. Wannifflet v. s. William Taylor xx. d. 


{John Baret attended and said that the cess for the reparation of 
the aforesaid Church was not duly assessed, because several 
persons having property in the said parish were not assessed. 
He was ordered to pay the sum assessed on his house before St. 
John Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. 


Nicholas Buston was remitted to the Archbishop because he did 
not live in the Diocese of Canterbury. 

John Broker was ordered to pay the sum assessed before Pente- 
cost, under pain of excommunication, : 
T. Wanniflet appeared and said that he had no tenement in the 

parish. 
W. Tailor was ordered to pay the xx. d. before the Feast of the 
Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


ECCLESIA SANCTI PAULL 


22. Compertum est, That John Hebbyng of the City of 
Canterbury diffamed openly George Sutton, in the church of St. 
Paul, and said he was an untrue Englishman ; whereas he is an 
Englishman born. 


[John Hebbyng and George Sutton appeared and stated that the 
detectio concerning them was already before the Lord Archbishop, 
and therefore the Commissary remitted them to his Grace,] 


23, Item. There are ii, chaunteries that are withholden by 
the monastery of St. Augustin, the foundation of the which 
resteth with the parson of Saint George the which the parish 
church of saint Pauls should have in keeping. 


(John Williams Rector of St. George's appeared, and said that he 
had not the Foundation of those chantries in his custody. | 


24. Item. That William Mett was not at his parish church 
these iiii. years nor paid no wages to the clerk. 


[William Mett appeared and confessed that he did not go to the 
Parish Church, because he dared not, for fear of being arrested ; 
but said that he went on Sundays and Holydays to divine service 
at the Monastery of St. Augustin, Also he acknowledged that 
he had not paid the clerk's wages, and was ordered to pay the 
arrears before Raster, under painof excommunication.] 


25. Item. Joan Lorkyn keepeth suspicious rewle. 


(Joan Lurkyn appeared and said she had been called before the 
Archbishop for that defectio, and therefore the Commissary dis- 
missed her, 
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ECCLESIA DE STORY vel STURREY. 


26. Compertum est. That John Wynter of Story witholdeth — 
from the church of Story ii. kine the space of xi. years the which 
his father had in custody of Saunder Mecotts. 


[He appeared, confessed, and was ordered to pay before Easter, 
under pain of excommunication. |. 


27. Item. That they that do any good to the church of saint 


Nicholas he counteth them hypocrites, and they that would do 
good to the church he letteth them of their devotion. 


[He denied that he had so called people hypocrites or used those 
words contained in the Article, or any like them, and prayed to 
have a time set for clearing himself concerning the same. The 
Commissary assigned him the Friday next after the Feast of the 
Epiphany to clear himself seala manu. On which day, being 
January 9th, he appeared with William Maxey, John Amy, 
Thomas Lamberd, Rowland Malaber, and Robert a Legh, of 
Sturrey aforesaid, and having lawfully cleared himself was dis- 
missed, } 


28. Compertum est. That there is sung but once of twice [sic] 
masse in the week at most in the aforesaid church ; of the which 
masses to be sung more often we have desired the vicar, and he 
answereth “ Would you have me sing mass when I am not dis- 
posed ?” 

[Sir William Hykson the vicar eppenred, and the articles detected 

against him having been read, the Commissary enjoined him to 
celebrate Mass on Sundays and Festivals, and on Wednesdays 


and Fridays at least in every week, unless prevented by some 
reasonable cause, under pain of sequela. 


29. Item. Seldom the said vicar lieth within the said parish, 


what need soever we have of him, nor leaveth no deputy under 
him in his absence. 


[ He was enjoined to sleep constantly in his vicarage for the con- 
stant performance of the sacraments in time of necessity either 
by himself or by another priest, under pain of sequestration. | 


30. Item. He useth oftentimes to ring to mass at the mid- 
matins, and sometime he will not suffer to be rung to mass an 
hour after matins, whereby the parishioners are in no certainty 
of divine service. 

{ That immediately after Matins and prime and the singing and say- 


ing of the hours, he should proceed to celebrate.mass so that it 
should be over by 1] o’clock, under the penalty aforesaid. ] 


_ 81. dtem. The vicar keepeth and witholdeth a parcel of wood 
joining to the churchyard, the which was given to the parish- 
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joners and not to the vicar as John Bakislond yet living can 
testify. 

[He saith that he doth not withdraw any parcel of wood belonging 
to the parishioners there. On the 9th January the church- 
wardens of Sturrey appeared according to the citation made to 
them, and the Commissary enjoined them to make proof that the 
vicar had detained such a parcel of wood on the ‘Tuesday next 
after St. George’s Day. On which day, viz., March 17, the 
cchurchwardens proved nothing and the Commissary dismissed 

_ the vicar. 

$2. Item. The roof of the body of the church is in great de- 

cay for lack of reparation. 


[The churchwardens of Sturrey appeared and the Commissary en- 
joined them to repair sufficiently the Nave of the church be‘ore 
the feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. } 


33. ltem. The steeple is decayed for lack of shingling. 


[The churchwardens to repair the belfry in ‘le shingeling” before 
All Saints Day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


34. Item. One [blank] gave ii. kine to the reparation of the 
church the which John Wynter withdraweth and will not restore 
them to the church. 


[As to the detection of John W ynter for two Cows, the said John 
gave answer and hath an injunction as above in the first article 
of this parish, | 

35. Item. The Maior of Fordwich licenced a woman with child 

to surgeve within the town the which longed not to his office, 

[Not noticed in the acts.*] 


a 


Ecciesta SANCTORUM CosME ET DAMIANI. 


36. Compertum est. That one Sir Robert of Swynsfeld is sus- 
pected sore for he resorteth to William Hedd’s house. 


[M. Roger Downevile vicar of the church appeared and certified 
that Sir Robert of Swynefeld had left the diocese. | 


* In the Register only the two first of these comperts are given under the head 
of Sturrey. ‘Those which follow (that is, Nos. 28—35 inclusive) occur afterwards as 
the comperts of the ‘* Ecclesia de Clifton,” being placed between the churches of All 
Saints and St. Alphege. ‘The transcriber has brought them from thence to the place 
which they now occupy for the following reasons :—]. In the corresponding series of 
Acta, all that are here given (including the two first) form one series under the head 
of Sturrey, which place is also repeatedly mentioned in them. 2. In the Acts the 
church of All Saints is followed immediately by St. Alphege, and they contain no 
mention there (or it is believed elsewhere) of Clifton. 3. The transcriber has not 
(upon a cursory inspection of common sources of information) been able to find that 
there is any place called Clifton in the deanery, or even in the diocese of Canterbury. 
4. Numbers 34 and 35 indirectly, but clearly, connect these acts with those of Sturrey, 
the former by the mention of John Winter and the cows, and the latter by that of the 
Mayor of Fordwich, a part of Sturrey being within his jurisdiction. 


Vout, XXIX.— March, 1846. Y 
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Ecciesia DE NAKYNGTON. 
37. Compertum est. That there lacketh a vestment a chalice 


and a surplice. 


(The Churchwardens appeared and were ordered to provide them 
before the Feast of the Assumption under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


Ecclesia DE TANYNGTON. 


38. Compertum est. That there is no secular priest in the 
parish church of Tanyngton aforesaid, but causeth one of his 
Canons to serve it on daytime, and a nights is at his place, and 
when they have need of a priest they go to seek them a priest, 
whereby many have died without shrift or hosell; and whereas 
good men in time past hath set trees upon the banks of the 
church-yard for the defence of the same church, the prior afore- 
said hath cut them down that were a piece xls. 


[The Reverend Father, Thomas Prior of St. Gregory’s Canterbury, 
the proprietary of the Rectory of Tanyngton appeared, and said 
that he served that cure by a Canon of his house, as he had a 
right to do, because he was privileged. He said also, that he 
had cut down certain trees which were growing round the church 
yard, and he believes he had a right to doit; that their value, 
however, did not exceed xx.s. The Commissary for certain 
reasons adjourned this matter until the coming of the Arch- 


bishop. } 


39. Item. The vicarage there is sore decayed because the 
vicary is not resident there. 


| The said Reverend Father stated that there was no manse for the 
vicar, nor had been within the memory of man; but that there 
were Lands there called « Le Vicarage.” This was also reserved 
for the Archbishop. ] 


EccLesIA DE HAKYNGTON. 


40. Compertum est. That whereas one Savery sometime of the 
said parish was seised of a tenement in Hakyngton aforesaid, 
and so seised declared his will that the said messuage after the 
death of Ioan his wife should be sold and the money thereof 
coming to be disposed to the use of the said parish and died, 
after whose death the said Ioan died, and the said messuage not 
yet sold according to the will of the testator the which Sir Iohn 
Williamson parson of St. George [sic] in Canterbury and Robert 
Johnson of Westgate street withhold. 


[M. Tohn Williams Rector of St. Gregory’s Canterbury and Robert 
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Iohnson appeared, and were enjoined to sell the messuage of Iohn 
Saverey and to apply the proceeds to the use of the church as he 
had directed by his will, before Michaelmas under pain of ex- 


communication. | 


Ecclesia DE HARBALDOWNE vel HERBALDOUN. 


41. Compertum est. That the parsonage is in decay and the 
cure there is not duly served by a priest sufficient. 


[ Appeared the Reverend Father Iohn (Syrinensis Episcopus) Rector 
of the said parish church of St. Michael who was enjoined to 
repair the chancel, and his Rectory there, before the Assumption, 
and also to provide a sufficient chaplain for the cure, under pain 
of sequestration. | 


42. Item. That the churchyard lacketh clausure. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair the enclosure before 
St. Iohn Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication, ] 


43. Item. Tohn Caldam withdraweth the profit of iii. kine by 
the space of iv, years, that is to say every year v.s, vid. summa 
XXii.s. 


[He apptared and acknowledged it, and was enjoined to pay the 
Churchwardens before St. lohn Baptist’s day, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


44. Item. The chancel and the steeple nede of reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair them before the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


Ecciesta SANCTE MARIE BREDMAN. 


45. Compertum est. That one Lollam of the parish of saint 
Mary’s Bredman hath a wife in Norfolk and he liveth sole 
from her. 


[He appeared and confessed the truth of this; and declared himself 
willing to live with her if she would come, but said that she had 
gone away from him. | 


Ecciesia BEATE Marie BREDYN. 


46. Item. That the chancel is not repaired for lack of glazing 
of the windows and a great piece of the wall is down. 


[The Lady Mildred Prioress of the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre 
Canterbury appeared, and the Commissary admonished her to 
glaze and repair sufficiently before Pentecost, under pain of 
sequestration. 
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47. Item. That many times in a year they have no mass in 
the said church not in a whole week together. 


{The Vicar appeared, and was enjoined duly to serve the church 
by celebrating Mass weekly in his church under pain of seques. 
tration. ] 


48. Item. That in the body of the church the windows are 
unglazed. 


[The churchwardens ordered to glaze them before Easter, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


49. Item. That Agnes Sheldwich for that she closeth not a 
void place of ground lying against the door of the said church 
the which is great nuisance to the said parishioners by reason of 
a dunghill that is made in the same ground. 


fAgnes Cheldwiche appeared and stated that she did possess 
such a piece of ground, but that as not only the people of the 
parish but other inhabitants of the city of Canterbury made it a 


common place for depositing the filth of their houses, she could 
not keep it enclosed. | 


50. Item. That Roger Clerke oweth to the said Church for 
breaking of the ground within the Church to bury his son in 
vi. s. Vill. d, 

| Roger Clerk appeared and said that the Church was in debt to 

him; but nevertheless he would pay the Churchwardens the 


vi.s. vili.d. Ordered to do so before St. Iohn Baptist’s day, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


ITEM PRO ECCLESIA BEATIE MARIE BREDMAN PREDICTA. 


51. Item, a bequest of one Thomas Goldsmyth and his wife 
of xiii.s. iv.d. is not fulfilled by the executors. 

52. Item, quod nonnulla bona olim cujusdam Thome Gold- 
smyth ad valorem xxvii. librar. iv.s, sunt sub sequestratione 
magistri officialis remanentia ; debitaque et legata dicti defuneti 
et presertim dicte ecclesie ac lohanni Knyght adhuc minime 
sunt soluta. 


{lohn Lamberd of that parish was ordered to pay the Churchwardens 
xiii.s. iv.d. before Easter. 

William Thomson iii.s. iv.d. before Easter. 

William Brice ii.s. before the Assumption, out of the legacies of 
Thomas Goldesmyth and his wife, under pain of excom. | 


53, Jtem, quod idem officialis ad instantiam Magistri Laurence 
scribe sui, prefatum Johannem Knight eo quod petiit jus suum 
atque ecclesie Beate Marie Bredman antedicte de legatis, ut pre- 
fertur, eisdem collatis, uno die dominico in tribus parochiis dicte 
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civitatis Cantuarie injuste et nulliter pro excommunicato de- 
nunciari mandavit et fecit; aliaque enormia sibi intulit et fecit. 
Debita dicti Knyght extendunt ad xx.l, Legata vero ecclesie 
xiii. s. iv. d, 


[The commissary remitted to the Archbishop these comperta con- 


cerning Tohn Knight, and the official of the Archbishop, and 
Thomas Laurence his scribe. ] 


ECCLESIA SANCTE METHILDREDE. 


54. Compertum est. That out of time of mind the wardens of 
the said Church have yearly be seised to the use of the said 
parishioners of xviii. d. going out of a messuage set in Rether- 
chepe in the parish of St. George’s to the intent to wash as well 
altar cloths as surplices and other gear belonging to the Church 
the which one Joan Hempstede now withdraweth. One of the 
nuns without Canterbury in St. Sepulchres now owner of the 
said messuage. 


[loan Hempestede, nun of St. Sepulchres near Canterbury ap- 
peared and said that she never knew that any such payment was 
due in respect of her house, but that if it could be proved, she was 
ready to pay it. 

16th Ianuary, ‘The Churchwardens appeared, and were ordered to 
prove their claim before Pentecost, when also the said loan was 
admonished to be present. 

13th Iune. The said Ioan appeared and as the Churchwardens 
could prove nothing was dismissed by the Commissary. ] 


55. Item. That one lohn Wistlond widow by her last will 
willed in her testament that her tenement set in Winchepe 
should be sold by her executors and the said money to be dis- 
posed in the said parish church, and made Edmonde Payable 
and Isabel his wife her executors. ‘This Edmonde is dead, and 
Isabel withdraweth the same money contrary to all right. 


[Isabella Paiable daughter and executrix of Margerie Wastland 
appeared and acknowledged the claim, but stated that she had 
not been able to pay the money because she had not yet sold the 
house. The Commissary assigned her the 15th Ianuary to shew 
cause why she should not be excommunicated for not having sold 
the house according to her mother’s will, On which day she 
appeared and not being able to show any cause, at least any law- 
ful one, the Commissary declared her excommunicate. On the 
19th of February she appeared, and craved absolution ; and the 
Commissary having sworn her to obey the law, absolved her, and 
enjoined her to sell the house before Easter, and to fulfil the 
other parts of the will before St. Iohn the Baptist’s day uuder 
pain of excommunication. ] 
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56. Item. That one Iohn a Barton liveth in fornication with 
his servant to the evil example of all other. 


[Ordered to send away his servant from his house and avoid her 
company except in places allowed (in locis permissis.)] 


ECCLESIA 8. ANDREE. 


57. Compertum est. Quod Maior et Communitas Civitatis 
Cantuariw subtrahunt decimas et oblationes ratione opellarum 
a piscarii in dicta parochia situatarum debite ecclesie supra- 

icte. 

[“On the xi day of Dec, in the year of our Lord aforesaid, ap- 
peared Jonu Broket Chamberlain of the City of Canterbury, for 
the Mayor and Commonalty of the same City and said that they 
do not withdraw any tithes of the stalls of the Fish Market,” 
this is the whole of the act. It will be observed that in compli- 
ment to the Mayor &c, the compert was entered in latin; and 
the evidence of the Chamberlain seems to have been taken as a 
sufficient reply. ] 


58. Item. That one William Butler bequeathed certain lands 
to the foundation of a chauntery the which is not fulfilled. — 


[ Dismissed by the Commissary because the Tenements are in pos- 
session of W" Capel Kn! living in the City of London who will 
be cited before the Archbishop. ] 

59. Item. That Thomas Lamson bequeathed bequeathed [sic] 

certain lands to find a priest singing daily in the church of St. 


Andrews aforesaid ii, years & a half the which M. Doctour 
Church executor doth not perform. 


[ Dismissed by the Commissary, because Roger Churche, executor 
of Thomas Lamsyn being out of the diocese should be cited before 
the Archbishop. } 


ECCLESIA 8. CRUCIS DE WESTGATE, 


60. Compertum est. That there is no secular priest that serveth 
the cure these three years; but the prior of St. Gregories of 
Canterbury causeth one of his own Canons to serve it, the which 
goeth to the priory every night and when we should have him, 
oftentimes it is required in the night season, we cannot have 
him. 


[ The Reverend Father Thomas, Prior of St. Gregorys, Vicar of 
this Church appeared, and said, that for half a year after his 
institution and induction as vicar, he served that church by a 
Canon of his house, and afterwards by Sir John Pesemede chap- 
lain for iii, years, or thereabouts, to the feast of Easter last past; 
since which time he had served it by a Canon sufficiently learned. 
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He said also that he would have a secular priest ifhe could, He 
also said that he told the parishioners there that if they would 
provide a proper chaplain he would pay him a salary. ] 


61. Item. The Mansion place of the Vicary is let to farm to 
a layman. 


The Prior says that he let his parsonage house to a layman, and 
believes that he had a right to. do so. | 


62. Item. And whereas the churchwardens of the said church i} - 
and their predecessors have been paid yearly iis. a year for | 
Romscott going out of the Manor of Westgate now in the hands Jip 
of my Lord, it is now withdrawn these viii. years and more. ( g . 

[The Churchwardens were admonished by the Commissary to com- ire 

municate “cum consilio Dni Archiepiscopi” respecting the Peter- ney 
pence in dispute ; and so were remitted to his Grace. | ; ; 

63. Item. That the window of the chancel is like to fall down | i 
for lack of reparation. bh 

{The Prior was enjoined to repair it before the Assumption, under ha 3 

pain of sequestration. ] Ha 
He 
EccLesiA B. Marie dE Castro. th 

64. Compertum est. That John Hamond and John Cotell 7 
withdraweth xl. marks in stoke belonging to a brotherhede of cai 
saint Johns Chapel within the said chapel and parish. Wie 

[John Cotell appeared and acknowledged that he was warden of 4e 

the fraternity of St. John the Baptist, but denied that he had in tei 
his hands any funds belonging to it. He was enjoined to render Ve 
an account on the Monday next after Epiphany. On which da 1a 
he appeared and having exhibited an account was dismissed. | 
The Commissary for certain causes remitted John Hamond to a: 
the Archbishop.] 


65. Item. That John Stephyn hath in his keeping vi.s. viii.d. 
and giveth thereof none account. 
[He appeared and confessed the debt, and was ordered to pay by 


equal instalments before the feasts of the Nativity and Easter re- 
spectively, under pain of excommunication. | 


Eccriesia 8S. 

66. Compertum est. That the clausure of the churchyard is 
not sufficient. 

[The Churchwardens appeared and were ordered to repair it before 

Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 

67. Item. That the parson was wont of old custom to have of 
the messuage of William Donnyngton yearly viii.s. the which 
Christopher Ovyngton and William Crompe withold. 


ith 
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[The Rector and Churchwardens appearcd and having agreed tha 
the matter should be tried in a secular court the Commissary dis- 
missed them. ] 


68. Item. Iohn Hale was endited because he buried an heretic 
in the churchyard called Iohn Ive. 


[lohn Hale appeared, and the Commissary admonished him to 
appear before the Lord Archbishop at his next coming, to an- 
swer the detection before him.] 


EcciesiA B. Marie MAGDALENE. 


69. Compertum est. That butchers keep their shops open on 
Sundays, and other holydays, when they should be at divine 
service. | 

[On the xiii December all the Butchers dwelling in the said 

parish attended, and the Commissary enjoined them not to open 
their shops, nor sell Flesh on Sundays, under pain of excommu- 
nication ; and also to attend divine service in their parish church 
on Sundays and Holydays, under the same penalty, ] 


70. tem. Peter Cornelis cometh not on holydays to his own 
church. 


[ Peter Cornelys, cobler, was ordered to keep his church, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


71. Item. The windows in the chancel need reparation in 
glasyng. 
[Sir William Cony Rector of the church appeared, and was en- 
joined sufficiently to repair the chancel and glaze the windows 
there before St. lohn Baptist’s day, under pain of sequestration. } 


72. dtem. lohn Fish hath joined his house to the church by 
a dormaunt, to the hurt of the said church, and the light of the 
church is stopped by reason of the same. 


John Fyshe appeared and said that one Iohn Carlill deceased in 
his lifetime built a house near the church by reason of which the 
light of the church is a little impeded. He says nevertheless that 
he will communicate and treat with the Churchwardens and 
Parishioners, 

14th June 1512, The Churchwardens appeared and stated that 
Tohn Fyshe had compounded with them. ] 


EccLesta S. MARGARETE. 
73. Compertum est. That the parson is not resident and the 
chancel lacketh cieling over the high altar. 


f Master Thomas Water 8.T.P., Rector of the said Parish Church, 
resigned at the time of the Visitation. ] 
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EccLesiA OMNIUM SANCTORUM. 


74. Compertum est. That the churchwardens have given none 
account these xxii. years of the church goods. 


[They appeared and were ordered to give one before St. John 
Baptist’s day. ] 


75. Item. Hakeney men withdraweth themself from divine 
service, by the reason of buying and selling. 


flohn Elsy, William Tego, Richard Coly, Robert Rylay, lohn 
Whitmay, William Olif, Iohn Benet, parishioners there, were 


enjoined to keep their parish church on Sundays and Festivals, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


76. Item. The frame of the bells need of reparation. 


{The churchwardens were ordered to repair the bellry before the 
Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLesita ALPHEGE. 


77. Compertum est. That Henry Harrison, William Beket 
Kateryn lohnson, the wife of Thomas Gosse, lames Corior, 
Cornelis Carver, lames Jasper, lohn Richardson, lohn Foward, 
and his wife and all his servants, Frisse the Corior, and 
Nicholas Joiner, come not to the parish church on holydays, 
and go to the friers. 


[Henry Henrison, William Bekett, Katherine lohnson, loan Gosse, 
James Coryer, lames Jasper, John Richardson, lohn Foward 
and his wife, lames Carver, Cornelys Coryor appeared, and were 
ordered to keep their Parish Church on Sundays and Holydays, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


78. Item. That John Fokar, and James Jasper, are common 
carders and dicers and revellers at the alehouses, and so all the 
holyday time of divine service they continue in that rule, to the 
which wanton women resort. 


(lohn Foker and lames Iasper ordered to remove players at tables 
and cards, and other prohibited games, from their houses on 


Sundays and holydays, and especially at the times of divine ser- 
vice, under pain of excommunication. ] 


79. Item. That within my Lord’s liberty, exempt from the 
liberty of Canterbury, there dwell two suspicious women called 
Megge Redhem and another called Quylkyn which for their 


evil rule have been put out and voided divers wards of Canter- 
bury. 


[The churchwardens eppeared and stated that the said women had 
quitted the diocese of Canterbury, and were living in London. ] 
(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE REFORMATION IN POLAND. 
NO. 
(Continued from p. 191.) 


Sir,—Toextinguish the flame of truth in a torrent of blood was, as I have 
observed, impossible in Poland, and therefore the champions of Rome 
adopted the other and more detestable principle of the Roman system, 
“no faith with heretics.” ‘The cold-blooded murder of men guilty of 
no crime, but that of following their religious convictions, is sinful 
enough, but it is not to be compared in blackness and atrocity with the 
crime of tampering with the obligations ofan oath, and thus tearing up 
the roots of that divine and heayenly principle, good faith, without 
which earth becomes a hell, and all intercourse between man and man 
odious, if not impossible. Men may be in error, and out of zeal for 
that error, which they believe to be truth,’‘commit the most horrible 
cruelties—without corrupting the human race, or annihilating the 
moral principle within themselves. They are honest and upright in 
their zeal; but the systematic liar—the apostle of falsehood—taints the 
very life blood of all morality—and kills piety before it comes to the 
birth. ‘The worst feature in the theology and practice of Rome, is the 
want of regard for truth and good faith, whenever they interfere with 
her interests, ‘This is the dreadful plague-spot, that renders all com- 
munion with her impossible, and every approach to her dangerous— 
and which, notwithstanding the apostolic succession of her ministry, 
and her confession of the three great symbols of Christian truth, and 
her zeal and activity in missions, makes her odious to all good men, and 
an abomination in the eyes of God, And this it is, that in the mind of 
the considerate, suggests the most painful considerations respecting the 
theological movement which attracts so much attention in this country, 

by teaching that men may for ulterior purposes, the good of the church 
as they say, subscribe articles which they do not believe, and minister 

at the altars of a church whose doctrines they labour to overthrow. 

The errors which they advocate are harmless, in comparison with the 
systematic defence and practice of violation of good faith. The errors 
may passaway—the men may change their minds. One of the leaders 
was once a defender of all the unprincipled latitudinarianism of Ger- 
man Neology,* and an assailant of the never-to-be-sufficiently 


® How dislike to the Thirty-nine Articles may consist equally with Rationalism 
and Philo-Romanism, is remarkably exemplified in the two extremes of Dr. Pusey’s 
theology. In the preface to his Apology for Rationalism, he says, “* Though fully 
anuuned “of the excellence of Mr. Rose's intentions, the author could not but think, that 
the view supported in his work involved the abandonment of the fundamental principles 
of Protestantism, and derogated from the independence and the inherent power of the 
Word of God, That Scripture did need no such adscititious means to preserve generally 
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lamented Hugh James Rose—under the shadow of whose name, some 
most unwarrantably try to shelter themselyes—but has veered round 
to the opposite extreme—he may do so again; some are enthusiastic 
for a theory—experience and ripeness of age may cure them. But if 
the heart of England and the English Church be tainted with faith- 
lessness—if the love of truth which, whatever the cost, has hitherto 
been the brightest gem in the English national character, be weakened, 
the glory of England is gone, and the strength of England is withered 
—and all her distinguishing excellency at an end. 

Lippomani, the papal legate, endeavoured to persuade Stanislaus 
Augustus to disregard the laws of his country, and his obligations as 
king, to seize and execute the leaders of the protestant party. But 
Cardinal Hosius, though not alone, deserves notice for bringing this 
Romanist principle into action in Poland. He was indeed willing to 
have tried the other means of extirpating heresy, for when he heard of 
the Bartholomew massacre, he wrote to congratulate the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, saying, “ that the news had filled his soul with an incredible 
joy and comfort, and he thanked the Almighty at the same time for 
the great boon conferred on France by the slaughter of St. Bartho- 
lomew, imploring that he might show equal mercy to Poland,.”* When 


—— 


its healthful truths from such corruption as would neutralize their efficacy, appeared 
to result from the history of the early Church, in which for above two centuries no 
symbols were at all received, and even when heretical speculation did render such 
safeguards necessary in individual cases, they were extended no further than the 
emergency of such cases required; the seal of the bedy of Christian doctrine was 
committed to the keeping of unauthoritative tradition, expounding the word of 
Scripture; that a recurrence to Scripture is sufficient to regenerate the system when 
corrupted, independent of, or in opposition to existing symbols, resulted from various 
portions of the history of the Reformation. It must be repeated, that it is not intended 
by the maintenance of these views to derogate from the value of articles generally, 
much less of such as are drawn up with so much judgment and moderation as our 
own; their value is certainly very great, both to individuals, as presenting a test by 
which to examine the character of their own fuith, and to the Church, as enabling it to 
exclude those who depart from the principles on which itself was founded.” —VPreface to 
** An Historical Enquiry into the probable causes of the Rationalist character lately 
predominant in the Theology of Germany. By E. B. Pusey, A.M. London: 
1828.” | 

Mr. Rose, in his letter to the Bishop of London, in reply, has one or two sentences 
worthy of being recalled to general recollection, On page 12, he says:— 

*‘In a word, my lord, Mr. Pusey avows in the work before me, as we shall sce 
hereafter, what, in the cant phrase of the day, would be called very liberal opinions 
in theology; while mine are as certainly liable to the imputation of what is now 
called bigotry.” 

And again, p. 16, 


* He has held me up to public contempt, not only for incompetence, and for 
ignorance, but ‘for an abandonment of the fundamental principles of Protestantism,’ 
and an over-value for Church articles and Chureh authority.” 


The great and good Hugh James Rose remained unchanged to his death, and those 
who had the honour and privilege to sympathise with him then, remain unchanged 
also, It is for those who have renounced their publicly avowed principles to give an 
account of the change, and with regard to German Rationalism to endeavour to undo 
the mischief of former advocacy. 

** Quem ego precor ut gaudium hoe tuum, in dies majore ltitia constare voluerit 
ut letis novis quotidic succedant letiora. Simul ct illud supplex ab eo petere non 
intermitto quo meam quoque patriam misericordia# sux oculis respiciat, et ex novi 
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Henry of Valois was elected king of Poland, an oath to protect the 
religious liberties of the country was required by the Diet, and taken 
by the monarch, and violently opposed by the Romish clergy. One 
prelate advised the king to promise and swear everything, but when 
in possession of the throne he would have it in his power to crush 
heresy even without violence. Hosius dispatched his confidant and 
biographer Rescius, to the king, to whom he addressed, in a letter 
dated October 19, 1573, the following words: “ That he ought not 
to follow the example of Herod, but rather that of David, who to his 
greatest praise kept not what he had thoughtlessly sworn, It mattered 
not in the present case about a single Nabal, but about thousands of 
souls, who will be delivered into the power of the devil. As the king 
had sinned with Peter, so ought he to atone with him for his sin, amend 
his error, and reflect that the oath was not a bond of iniquity, and that 
there was no necessity for him to be absolved from his oath, because, 
according to every law, all that he had done inconsiderately was neither 
binding, nor had any value,” &c. &e.—ii. p. 31. It is true that Hosius 
was the great patron of the Jesuits, and had especially called them into 
Poland for the purpose of putting down the Reformation ; but this doc- 
trine is not any peculiarity of the Jesuits, it is the doctrine of the 
Roman church, and the ipsissima verba of the canon law.  Herodes 
servavit juramentum et periit. Petrus vero negavit cui juramento, 
et conversus flevit et salvatus est.” “© Putas fuit quod David Nabal, 
sicut juraverat, non occiderit.” Little did the Fathers, who taught 
that an unlawful oath was not to be kept, dream of the use to be made 
of their words; or that the law of Christ’s church should at last be, 
«“ Non juramenta, sed perjuria potius sunt dicenda, que contra utili- 
tatem ecclesiasticam attentantur’’*—or that the church, which they had 
learned from an apostle to regard as a pillar of the truth, was at last to 
lind out the power of taking away the guilt of perjury, and turning 
falsehood into a Christian virtue. Yet even the doctors of the Gal- 
lican school explicitly teach this doctrine. In answer to the question, 
* Quenam cause efficiant ut juramentum obligare desinat,” we find 
itreplied, * Quarta denique causa est dispensatio, quam impertiri posse 
Ecclesiam coustat, tune ex ipsius usu, tune ex iis Christi verbis: Que- 
cum@ue solveritis super lerram, erunt soluta et in colo, (Matth, xviii, 18.) 
sententia generali potestatem Ecclesia concessit, nona peccatorum 
duataxat et cevsurarum, sed etiam a juramenti vinculo fideles sol- 
vendi, cum justa subest causa... . . Cujus sit hujusmodi dispensa- 
tiones concedere, Resp, Facultas illa competit ; 1° Summo pontifiei in 
toto orbe Christiano : 2° Episcopis in sua diocesi, si tamen excipias jura- 
menta Papa reservata,’+ so that, even according to the Gallican 
church, before she fell under the dominion of the Jesuits, every popish 
bishop may dispense with the sacred obligation of au oath, and enable 


regis electione, qui sit divine ejus majestati gratus et fortis Catholice fidei defensor 
aliquid me consolationis capere faciat, nulla mora longiore interposita.”"— Krasinski, 
vol. ii. p. 903, note, 
* Decret. Greg. lib, ii, tit. 24, ¢. 27. 
lostitutiones Theologica, auctoritate D.D. Archiepiscopi Lugdunensis ad usuim 
scholaram suw diwcesis editw, Lugduni: 1784. Tom. vi. pp. 527, 528. 
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any son of the church to commit perjury with a quiet conscience, un- 
less, perchance, he has vowed chastity, or to enter into a religious 
order, or to make a pilgrimage to Rome, St. James of Compostella, or 
the Holy Land, from which the Pope alone can dispense. If, there- 
fore, a king or a subject, a bishop or a layman, has sworn to protect 
the liberties, rights, and properties of the protestant church, which is 
clearly in the eyes of a Romanist “contra utilitatem ecclesiasticam,” 
he need not even go to Rome to seek a dispensation—the nearest 
bishop can relieve his conscience. 

Such was the doctrine which Cardinal Hosius preached to the Duke 
of Anjou, and he found a willing disciple. At the coronation he en- 
deavoured to avoid any oath guaranteeing the liberty of protestants, 
and the honest determination of two nobles compelled him. 

« irley seeing that no oath to the protestants was taken, interrupted 
the solemnity, declaring that, unless the above-mentioned oath was 
pronounced, he would not permit the coronation to proceed. He and 
Dembinski, grand chancellor of Poland, who was also a protestant, 
presented to the monarch, who was kneeling on the steps of the altar, 
a scroll containing the oath he had sworn at Paris. This boldness 
terrified the monarch, who rose from the place where he was kneeling. 
The by-standers were mute with astonishment; but Firley took the 
crown, and said in a loud voice, ¢ Si non jurabis, non regnabis’ This 
bold step created great confusion; the Romanists were terror-strack, 
and dared not to oppose the high-minded Palatine of Cracow, who re- 
mained firm, although some protestants, as Zborowski and Radziwill, 


began to waver. ‘The king was obliged fully to repeat his oath of 


Paris, and the generous act of Firley insured the triumph of the cause 
of religious liberty.”—Krasinski, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42. 

Henry’s reign of four months was too short for a full development 
of the principles inculcated, but they manifested themselves abundantly 
in those that followed. The following monarchs, either patrons or 
pupils of the Jesuits, violated without scruple the conditions on which 
they came to the throne, and the constitution of their country. 
Stephen Battory, who had been a protestant himself, did not persecute, 
but set up everywhere Jesuit establishments, and suffered those who 
did persecute to go unpunished, Sigismund the Third was more 
zealous by far, and his long reign of forty-five years gave him time to 
carry out the plans ofthe Jesuits. All manner of outrages were com- 
mitted on the protestants, and they could obtain no redress and no 
justice—and the Jesuits had attained such strength and audacity, that 
Vladislav 1V., whatever he might have wished, was unable to prevent 
the burning of protestant churches, the ill-treatment of protestant 
ministers, and the interruption of protestant funerals, In this reign 
was perpetrated, too, that robbery of the Greek church, and compul- 
sory conversion of its children, which the providence of God has so 
wonderfully repaid in that treatment of which the Roman charch now 
complains. It isso important in accounting for the fall of Poland, and 
illustrating the great truth that Rome fights not for transubstantiation, 
or image-worship, or for anything but dominion, that I give the ac- 
count in Count Krasinski’s own words, 
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“ We have related, in the fifth chapter, the effects produced on the 
Eastern Church of Poland by the union with Rome, to which a part 
of it submitted at the synod of Brest, in Lithuania (1596). The 
rights and liberties insured to the followers of that church, and perfect 
equality with those who had accepted the union of ‘Brest, were 
solemnly confirmed to them by the diets of 1633, 1635, and 1647. 
But these salutary enactments were insufficient to counterbalance the 
rapidly increasing influence of the party, which, to promote the in- 
terests of Rome, was hurrying the country into an abyss of misfor- 
tune. The dangers to which such a policy was leading were so 
evident that the most fanatical blindness could alone disregard them. 
The Eastern church had recruited its forces by the synod of Kiow, 
and it was governed, during the reign of Vladislav the Fourth, by a 
very remarkable man, the Archbishop of Kiow, Peter Mohila,a prelate 
of birth, great learning, and eminent talents. ‘The academy ‘for eccle- 
siastics which he established at Kioff became a new bulwark of his 
church against Rome, by spreading information amongst its clergy, 
who were, in that respect, much inferior to their opponents, who had 
the advantage of a better education in the Romanist seminaries. But 
what rendered this church truly formidable was the zeal with which 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine were attached to its tenets. ‘They com- 
prised a large armed body, inured to the ‘dangers and fatigue of a 
military life by constant warfare with the Turks and the Tartars, 
The Cossacks, who had received their military organization from 
King Stephen Battory, served Poland loyally, not only against the 
Turks and Tartars, but also against the Muscovites, who professed the 
same creed with themselves: it was, therefore, as impolitic and dan- 
gerous as it was unjust to irritate the followers of the Eastern church 
by a religious persecution, which might easily convert them from 
loyal subjects into deadly enemies ; and the more moderate and 
better part of the nation viewed with dismay the attempts of the 
Roman-catholic clergy and their tools to extend, “by compulsory means, 
their union with Rome. Laws were constantly enacted to prevent 
that mischievous tendency; but these laws were powerless against 
the religious fanaticism with which the Jesuits’ schools had infected 
the nation. All the nobles who had submitted to the union, com- 

‘lled their subjects to do the same; an abuse which the diet even 
had no power to restrain, as the nobles enjoyed an unlimited right in 
that respect, owing to a disgraceful provision of the Confederation of 
1573. ‘Thus, an enactment which was intended to protect religious 
liberty, was rendered subservient to oppression. Such forced con- 
versions could not be effected without having recourse to the most 
revolting excesses, and the Greek clergy, who opposed the union, 
became the principal objects of violence. ‘The influence of the 
Roman-catholic clergy prevailed on the diet of 1641 to adjudge the 
extensive diocese of Przemys! tothe united church, and this sentence 
was carried into execution, with all the violence unavoidable on such 
an occasion. When the last church of Lublin was forcibly taken from 
the Greeks, Litynski, a noble of their confession, and deputy to the 
tribunal of Poland, in complaining of that act of violence, made use of 
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the following remarkable words: ‘ Disregarding ancient privileges, 
the temple was taken by the most flagitions violence, and a great 
insult was offered to the Greek church. God, who surely punishes 
every wickedness will raise a nation which will take for one a hundred 
churches.’” ‘The Romanists, if their complaints be true, have seen 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, and the retributive justice of the 
Almighty—and some have learned, that, in consulting the interests of 
Rome, their fathers betrayed the interests of their native land, Cer- 
tain it is that the revolt of the Cossacks, which caused the first rent in 
the extensive empire then known by the name of Poland, was owing to 
the fanaticism of the Roman clergy, in endeavouring to convert them 
by force, and, when peace had actually been attained, by refusing 
to ratify the conditions—especially to admit the metropolitan of Kioff 
to a seat in the senate. This great calamity occurred during the 
reign of John Casimir, who, before his election, had been a cardinal, and 
whose reign is remarkable only for the crushing of Protestantism, and 
the overthrow of Polish power, ‘The next great blow to Poland was 
owing to the same causes. A popish convert, Augustus the Second, 
and a popish bishop, sold Poland into the hands of the Russians; the 
price of their treachery was the overthrow of the Reformed religion. 
The Saxon troops of Augustus had treated the Poles as a conquered 
people—who, in self-defence, established a Confederation, and carried 
on war against their oppressors. 

“ At last, Peter the Great, who, in 1716, had an interview with 
Augustus at Dantzic, offered his mediation between the king and the 
nation, and a treaty was concluded on the 3d November, 1716, at 
Warsaw, between the Russian ambassador, Dolgoruki, acting on behalf 
of the Confederation, and the plenipotentiaries of the king, Count 
Fleming, Szaniawski, Bishop of Cujavia (afterwards of Cracow), and 
Chomentowski, Palatine of Mazovia. Szaniawski, who owed his 
elevation to the influence of Peter the Great, and was entirely devoted 
to his interest, put into the treaty a clause which may be considered 
as the death-warrant of the national independence of Poland. It en- 
joined the reduction of the army of Poland from 80,000 to 18,000, a 
number entirely inadequate for the defence of an extensive country, 
having a long line of frontiers to guard against continual aggressions, 
from which it was not free even in times of peace. Yet, although the 
safety of Poland was recklessly sacrificed by Szaniawski, whom we 
have no hesitation to call a traitor to his country, he purchased by it 
a signal triumph for Rome over its antagonists. The fourth article of 
the same treaty ordained, ‘That as it is not allowed to the dissidents in 
the Christian religion to have any churches with a free religious ser- 
vice in them, except such as were built before the enactment of the 
laws of 1632, 1648, 1668, 1674; and as it is permitted only to those 
dissidents who inhabit the towns and other places of the kingdom of 
Poland and the grand duchy of Lithuania to have in their dwellings 
private service, nevertheless without singing and sermons; therefore, 
in restoration of all the ancient laws, and with respect to the Mazovian 
exceptions, it is enacted, by the authority of the present treaty, that 
all Protestant churches which may be found to have been built in 
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contravention to the above-mentioned laws, either in towns, market 
places, or villages, and even in the houses of the nobles, shall be 
destroyed without opposition ; and those who entertain such different 
opinions about religion shall not have any meetings or assemblies 
either in public or private, for the sake of preaching or singing, as was 
unlawfully and improperly done during the Swedish war. Those 
who act contrary to this regulation shall be punished, for the first 
time with a fine, for the second with imprisonment, for the third with 
banishment, Foreign ministers shall be entitled to have divine ser- 
vice performed in their dwellings for themselves and their household, 
but if any natives assist at it they shall be subject to the above- 
mentioned penalties.’ 

«The policy of Russia was very remarkable on that occasion, for it 
accomplished at once two great objects; it disarmed Poland, and pro- 
vided a pretence for future interference in the affairs of the country, 
by creating a discontented party, sure to be oppressed at home, and 
therefore eager to look for a protector abroad, experience has proved 
that this policy was but too well calculated. We cannot, however, 
blame Peter for having sacrificed Poland to his views for the aggran- 
dizement of his own country, for he was the ezar of Russia, and not 
the king of Poland; but what terms shall we apply to his wretched 
tool Szaniawski? Yet we must not judge ‘him even without consi- 
deration. ‘There can be no doubt that, as a Pole, he was a traitor to 
his country, but as a bishop of the Roman church he may be excused ; 
for what has the Roman church to do with the political advantages or 
disadvantages of a nation, which depend on so many circumstances of 
a nature different and variable, according to the localities, forms of 
government, and external and internal relations of the country? ‘The 
interest of Rome is clear and unchangeable; it is the establishment 
and propagation of what it calls truth, and the destruction of what it 
calls error, and this without any regard, whether the political interests 
of separate nations and countries be benefited or injured by it. This 
was probably the principle which actuated Szaniawski, and if so, it 
was the immutable interest of Rome, and not the individual who 
asserted it on that occasion, that s week that deadly blow to the inde- 
pende nee of Poland. Augustus, too, betrayed on that occasion the 
interests of the country ia a manner th: at cannot be adequately named ; 
and it has been recently proved, that as early as the year 1710, he 
entertained a project of partitioning Poland with Peter the Great, 
which he did not relinquish till his death.”"—Ib. vol. ii., pp. 422—425 

Thus a popish bishop and a popish king betrayed and destroyed 
their country. Poland, after this treaty, scarcely continued to 
exist, but, even in the extinction of the last spark of life, the 
Roman clergy were the principal actors. Zeal for Rome led Soltyk, 
Bishop of Cracow —instigated by the pope, urged on by his legate, and 
supported by the other bishops and clergy—to oppose the wholesome 
reforms attempted by the Czartoryskis, “and even to help the Russian 
ambassador at the diet of 1766, to prevent the increase of the army. 
Their opposition to the rights of the protestants gave foreign powers a 
pretext for interfering, and their resistance to the only political mea- 
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sures that could benefit their country, made every effort to withstand 
that interference impossible. Soltyk and others discovered, too late, 
that their efforts to establish the supremacy of the Roman church had 
ruined their country, and subjected both to a rigorous and hopeless 
servitude under a foreign yoke. 

Count Krasinski has demonstrated unanswerably that the overthrow 
of Protestantism was the ruin of Poland, and that both were effected b 
the direct agency of the Jesuits and the Roman clergy. He might have 
added, by the baneful influence which Romanism universally exerts 
over the minds and morals of the people, by keeping the lower classes 
in ignorance, and driving the higher orders to infidelity. Without 
these the concert of the three spoliating powers would have been uns 
availing, and Poland might still occupy that place amongst nations, to 
which her vast extent of territory and the talent and valour of her 
children entitle her: and far different might have been the history, 
both religious and political, of Northern Europe during the last forty 
years. Polish power and chivalry, nerved and guided by Protestant 
principle, might have defended Germany, and stopped the invadin 
hordes of French, as once they did of Muahometan infidels. The re- 
ligion of the Reformation, proclaimed by Polish eloquence, might 
have achieved a complete triumph amongst all the Slavonian tribes, 
The house of Austria might have been saved from many a broken 
oath, and many a stream of innocent blood, which still cries to heaven 
for vengeance, Lut it is vain to speculate on the past; and all but 
hopeless to think of the future. ‘The Polish language still exists. In 
the remnant of the Bohemian church, a spark of Polish Protestantism, 
(Calvinism and Lutheranism are clearly exotics,) and in the province 


of Prussia, now a mighty kingdom, the only independent portion of 


the Polish monarchy survives. Konigsburg, Thorn, and Danzig have 

ever been intimately connected with the history of Polish Protestant. 
ism; and Posen was, and is, ifthe Union of 1830 has not extinguished 
one of the last Polish churches of the Bohemian brethren, the seat of a 
senior, almost a metropolitan, The school of Lissa still exists, with 
all its historic associations and genuine Polish nationality ; and might 
still be made the centre of religious, if not of national, lite. Whether 
the pious monarch of Prussia will understand his relations to his 
Slavonian kinsmen, as well as he does to Germany—whether he may 
foster and encourage the Polish Protestant church, and by restoring 
its independence, lay a fresh foundation for the independence of the 
nation—and whether, if he did so, the Poles themselves would under. 
stand their duty, it is impossible to conjecture. But certain it is, that 
nothing but the vigour and firmness of Christian principle, Which forms 
the most conspicuous feature of Protestantism, can ever contribute 
effectually to the restoration and maintenance of national existence. 
In the establishment of this great truth, Count Krasinski has conferred 
a benefit upon his countrymen, and, it may be, on his country. He 
has taken the true ground on which to commend their interests to the 
sympathy of the Christian; at the same time that he has supplied a 
desideratum in Kiuglish ecclesiastical literature. A great and exten- 
sive field, however, still remains open to the industry and resources of 

Vout. XXIX.—Murch, 1846. 
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Count Krasinski. The history of the Reformation in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and the Slavonian provinces, has never been fully opened by a 
writer acquainted with the languages of those countries, and whose 
national feelings were deeply interested in the subject. The liturgies 
and hymns of the Bohemian Unitas Fratrum are known to but few, 
and to those few imperfectly. Indeed, the history of that church in 
Bohemia itself, and its various ramifications, the remnant that still 
exists, and is connected with them, that branch of the Waldenses, from 
whom they received their Episcopacy, and who maintained the validity 
of their apostolic succession, yet remains to be attempted. For this 
work Count Krasinski is eminently qualified ; and it is most earnestly 
to be desired, that he should investigate those still unexplored sources 
which are known to exist in Lemburg, Cracow, Posen, Prague, not to 
speak of the private libraries to which his family and station would 
open him an easy access. In the history before us, he has given 
us another reason for being satisfied and thankful, that the Reforma- 
tion begun by our forefathers of the sixteenth century has been pre- 
served to us by the providence of God. ‘The contemplation of popery 
in Poland, in its corruptions of Christianity, its practice of bad faith, 
its idolatry, cruelty, and debasement of the human intellect, furnish an 
irrefragable answer to those theorists who would persuade’ us that 
the Reformation was a calamity rather than a benefit, a deterioration 
rather than an improvement. The sight of priests stained with the 
blood of those whom they should have taught, not have murdered 
—of bishops, preachers of systematic and deliberate perjury—of 
ignorant multitudes, bowing down to stocks and stones, and as con- 
versant with the meaning of dulia and hyperdulia as with the inter- 
pretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics—the hideous caricature of 
Christianity presented by Romanism in Poland, as everywhere else, 
recal us from all theories about Catholicity, to the practical conclu- 
sion, that any one of the co-called societies, proceeding from the Re- 
formation, is far more worthy of the title of a Christian church than 
that which calls herself The Church exclusively, and more acceptable 
in the sight of God ; and that if bitter necessity compelled us to choose, 
we should think ourselves much safer in the communion of those who 
practise judgment, justice, and mercy, than those whose feet are swift to 
shed blood, and whose throat is an open sepulchre; we should rather take 
our chance with the good Samaritan, than with the priest or the Levite 
who passed the wounded man unheeded, not to say who had hired the 
wretches to make the murderous assault upon his life. Believing firmly 
in the apostolic institution of Episcopacy, and protesting against the 
unmeaning cry now raised against the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, which was asserted as strongly by the Puritans, and still is by 
the Presbyterians, as by the most injudicious members of the Church 
of England, I still think that it was only a means to an end, and 
therefore inferior to the end for which it was instituted, and am still 
old fashioned enough to think with a divine of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who says, “ Setting aside the apostolical institution of Episcopacy, 
I should prefer any form of government, presbytery, or independency, 
rather than a papal monarchy ; it were better to have no ceremonies 
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at all, than to see religion transformed into little else but ontside and 
ceremony ; for some external indecencies of worship, which may be 
supplied by inward devotions, are more eligible than gross and palpable 
superstitions. ‘Though I think sitting at the Lord’s Supper savours too 
much of irreverence, yet I had rather see men receive sitting, than see 
them worship the host.’’* Tam, &c., A, M. C. 


ON CATECHISING, 


Sirn,—Having endeavoured in the preceding letters to point out the 
importance that ought to attach to catechising, in days in which it is 
so necessary, not only to revert constantly to first principles, but to 
instil them, it may be well, perhaps, that we should look back histo- 
rically, and trace the practice to its origin in those primitive times, to 
which such constant appeal is now made. It is necessary that in all 
cases we should have a clear view of the meaning and application of 
the terms we use, which we can only attain by tracing them to their 
derivation. ‘The examination I propose will teach us that we must 
not confound catechising, in its present sense, with that exercise bear- 
ing the same name, which, in the primitive ages, was required of the 
catechumen. However great may be the similarity between them, 
there isa marked difference in their use and application. One had 
reference to the adult convert before baptism, or to the partially in- 
structed after the administration of that rite,—the other, to the child 
already baptized, but still requiring, through youth and inexperience, 
a knowledge of those many things which every Christian “ ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health.” This difference does not ap- 
pear to have been sufficiently mg 8 in view, and a consequent confu- 
sion in terms has ensued, which has both mystified the question and 
weakened its claim on our consideration. 

The exact position of the catechumens among the conflicting ac- 
counts of the earlier writers of the church, it does not appear easy to 
estimate. Eusebius and Jerome, though making a different division 
of the whole Christian body, in their day, into orders or classes, both 
make express and similar mention of that large and important class, 
the catechumens. At a time when Christianity was still contending 
for supremacy with the votaries of heathenism,—a very large portion 
even of the Roman world still adhering to their Pagan superstitions, — 
the number of those who day by day were converting to the truth 
was great, and their class of the most primary importance. Divided 
into different classes, according to their proficiency in the knowledge re- 
quired of them before adinission to baptism, they must necessarily have 
occupied a very large portion of the attention of the ministry, and we 
cannot wonder that, for the sake of fulfilment ofthe other duties neces- 
sarily devolving upon them, the rulers of the church should here and 
there, as occasion offered, or as their capacities warranted, set apart an 


* A Vindication of some Protestant Principles, &e. By William Sherlock, D.D. 
Master of the Temple. 1688. " 
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order of men, without any special consecration to the office, as instruc- 
tors and teachers of the converts. It would not, however, appear, that 
by the institution of this order of men the higher orders of the ministry 
were in any way superseded in their duties ; with which the office of 
the catechist no more interfered than the appointment of the modern 
schoolmaster ; or, even a still nearer approach, the appointment of the 
catechist in our days among the heathen, supersedes the regular duties 
and office of the minister; by such portion only of his labour as they 
were enabled to take, was the minister relieved ; and thereby enabled to 
give his more undivided attention to those other subjects and points of 
duty which occupied him in the congregation, where he alone was per- 
mitted to teach. Bishops and ministers of each grade, the highest (as 
St. Ambrose and Chrysostom) as well as the lowest, are mentioned as 
catechising,—as finishing the work the catechist had begun,—as taking 
up the higher branches of spiritual instruction, and testing the profi- 
ciency of the catechumen, before he was finally admitted by baptism 
into a full participation in the privileges of his faith. The exact position 
of the catechumen during the period of his probation is not satisfac- 
torily ascertained. ‘That they were considered within the pale of the 
church is certain, from their being enumerated by St. Jerome ; but to 
what distinct privileges they were entitled, or what exact position they 
held during this two, and, in some cases, three years’ probation to which 
they submitted, is not so fully or so accurately laid down. for our 
present purpose it is unimportant. The respective position of each of 
the several parties we are enabled clearly to understand. The cate- 
chist, like our modern schoolmaster at home, or catechist among the 
heathen abroad, advanced the cause by his instruction, which was 
taken up and finished by the minister, who was ultimately, and in all 
cases, responsible for the Christian knowledge of him whom he ad- 
mitted to Christian baptism. The catechumen himself was a con- 
verted heathen in most instances, of adult age and mature understand- 
ing, Whose probation was not only one of knowledge, but of character, 
—and so anxious was the church on this point, that, not content even 
with his period of probation, she required also sponsors to vouch for him. 

The office of the catechist, then, which Eusebius and others speak 
of as thus existing in the early church, is to be connected, in our esti- 
mation of its duties, with the catechumen ; and again, the catechumen, 
unlike the catechumen of our days, was, in most instances, if not in 
all, an adult convert from heathenism to the faith of Christ, under pre- 
paration for baptism. Catechising, then, although in order and pur- 
pose it may have been to a certain extent the same, was evidently not 
s0 in degree, but regarded a class totally different from that to which 
catechising in our day refers. We can readily understand how, 
under such conditions, the office of the catechist by degrees fell into 
disuse. Custom would gradually confine it to those heathen converts 
only who presented themselves as probationers for baptism, and when, 
from the general diffusion of the faith, all were as infants baptized, and 
zeal for the purity and maintenance of Christian knowledge grew cold, 
the office with its duties became extinct. It remained (after a long 
period of darkness) for the revival of more vital Christianity in the 
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reformation, to restore and apply an exercise so well calculated to re- 
establish (as the circumstances of the Christian would require) the 
knowledge of Christian truth in the heart. ‘To this period, therefore, 
we may trace back the revival of catechising, not as the duty of a pecu- 
liar officer, or confined to a single object, but as the general duty of the 
Christian minister, which is, to feed the lambs as well as the sheep of 
Christ. ‘These considerations, tending to separate the conditions of 
the ancient and modern duty, will divest the question of that load of 
primitive authority by which, unhappily, so many vital questions are 
overlaid; and, in resolving it to the only authorities the churchman 
owns, the Bible, and the ordinances of the church, founded in, and 
consistent with, God’s word, “ that all things may be done decently and 
in order,” it brings it back to the simple basis of our church, “ for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ,” and pleads for its importance and urgency, 
As I have taken a distinction between the office of the primitive and 
modern catechist, so must I guard my present use of the term by limit- 
ing my application of it to the catechising of the church, in opposition 
to that of the school. With this view of the question I will not at 
present interfere. Having seen what were the catechist and cate- 
chumen of primitive times, and that in no way, and hardly in an 

sense, do they correspond with the same parties in our days, it shall 
be my next object to trace back the office of the catechist through the 
varying periods of the history of our own church, that we may thereby 
establish also on another basis, that of authority, peculiarly binding on 
us as members of that church, this important duty, which appears to me 
as inseparably connected with a healthy condition of spiritual life in 
our congregations, as is the sap to the tree, or, more accurately and 
properly speaking, as are the nourishing elemental properties which 
feed and supply that sap, and all its life-giving energies.—Y ours, &c. 

SAMUEL Best. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


I. Read the Collect. What do we make the ground of our appeal 
to God ?—“ That he sees we have no power of ourselves to help our- 
selves,” 

2. For what, therefore, do we pray ?—“ That he would keep us 
outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly iu our souls.” 

3. What does it point out as the meaning of being kept outwardly 
in our bodies ?—* Defending us from all adversities which may happen 
to the body.” 

4. And what does it declare the meaning of our prayer “ to be kept 
inwardly in our souls” ?—Defending us “ from a'l evil thoughts which 
may assault and hurt the soul.” 

5. What does this most strongly set before us ?—Our own inability 
to help ourselves. 

6. ‘lo whom does it refer all help or assistance ?—'T'o God,—2 Cor. 


i, 5; John, xv. 5. 
7. What, then, can be the only value or power of any ordinance ? 
—Its tendency to promote in us a spirit of holines:. 
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8. How is such the tendency of the Lent Fast ?—As it subdues the 
body to the spirit. 

9. Do we pray in the Collect for a state consistent with this >—Yes. 
Freedom from adversity which may happen to the body, and evil 
thoughts affecting the soul. 

10, Are not the healthy state of both body and soul the peculiar 
object of fasting ?—Y es, 

11. Read the Epistle. What is declared to be the will of God ?— 
Our sanctification. 

12. And for what purpose does the Apostle exhort us ?—*“ That as 
we have received how we ought to walk, so would we abound more 
and more.” And again, “ ‘That every one of us knew how to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honour.” 

13. What are we to understand by “ his vessel” in this last passage ? 
—His body, the tabernacle of the soul. 

14, To what does the Apostle declare God has called us ?—* To 
holiness.” 

15, Read the Gospel. We have seen that we are unable to help 
ourselves, how then are we to cleanse our hearts or attain to holiness ? 
—Through prayer and faith in Jesus Christ. 

16. What proof does the Gospel afford us of this?—The example 
of the woman of Canaan. 

17, How does her case peculiarly show that she had no claim, and 
trusted to no power of her own ?—She was an alien from Israel, and 
not of God’s people, save only by faith. 

18, From this examination of the services, what is the first 8 
with God's assistance, on our part ?—To endeavour to purify the body 
from all uncleanness.—1 Thess. v. 23. 

19. What else are we to endeavour to purify ?—Our hearts.— 
Mark, vii. 21, 22,23; Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24. 

20. By what means are we to endeavour to accomplish this ?—By 
faith and prayer. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


1. Read the Collect. Upon what do we desire God to look ?— 

“ Upon the hearty desires of his humble servants.” 

_ 2, What does this imply on our parts ?—That they are the desires 
of the heart offered in humbleness of mind.—Ps. x. 17; Matt. v. 6. 
3. Against whom do we ask God to be our defence ?—Against all 

our enemies, 

4, Against what enemies ?—The enemies both of the body and soul. 

5. What are the enemies of the body ?—Our lusts. 

6. What are the enemies of the soul ?—Pride and spiritual wicked- 
ness, 

7. Read the Epistle. Against what enemies are we here warned ? 

— Against the enemies of the body—our lusts, 

8. How are we to walk in the world ?—* As children of light.” 
9. Is it sufficient that we have “no fellowship ourselves with the 
unfruitful works of darkness?” No; “we must reprove them.” 


10, How are they to be reproved ?— By the light’ of the Gospel. 
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11. Read the Gospel. Against what enemies are we here warned ? 
—Spiritual enemies. 

12. What is declared of that state in which our spiritual enemies 
oppress us ?—T hat it is worse even than that of bodily uncieanness. 

13. Does this gospel teach us that we must be altogether with 
Christ ?—~Yes, ‘For he that is not with him is against him.” 

14, Is it sufficient that the unclean spirit is dispossessed ?— No: we 
— be strengthened with the whole armour of God.—Eph. vi. 11, 
13 to 19. 

15. What do you understand by the house being swept and gar- 
nished ?-—Purified from all uncleanness. 

16. Was not this suflicient ?>—No. 

17. What more was required?—That the spirit also should be 
cleansed, 

18. Does the Gospel further intimate how this is to be done?— 
Yes; by the Word of God.—Eph, vi. 17; Heb. iv. 12. 

_ 19. Who is the strong man in the parable ?—The world. 

20. How is the world overcome ?—By faith.—1 John, v. 4. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


1. Read the Collect. What confession do we make ?—* That for 
our evil deeds we worthily deserve to be punished.”—Sam. iii. 39. 
Are we then in a state to help ourselves ?—No,—Isaiah, liii. 6 ; 

ph. ii. 1. 

3. How, then, do we pray to be relieved ?—* By the comfort of 
God’s grace.”—Psalm cxvi. 5, 6. 

4, Is the grace of God our only hope of relief?—-Yes.—Eph. ii. 4, 
5—8 ; 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

5. Read the Epistle. How does this intimate that we are worthy 
of God’s free grace ?—It speaks of us “ as the children of promise.” 

6. What were we by nature ?—The children of wrath.—Eph. ii. 3. 

7. How, then, have we become the children of were ?—By 
es eal i, 11, 12, 13; Gal. iii, 18; Rom. iv. 11, 12, 13, 14, 

, 16. 

8. What is this heavenly Jerusalem that is free?—-The church 
universal and invisible-—Heb. xii. 22, 23; Matt. viii. 11. 

9. Had this been identified with Abraham ?—Yes.—Gen. xii. 2, 3; 
Gal. iii. 8—16, 

10. How does the Epistle declare our freedom under the gospel ?— 
~ declares us to be the children “ not of the bondwoman, but of the 
ree. 

11. From what, then, are we free ?—From the rites and ceremonies 
of the law. 

12. How is the law described to us ?—As a schoolmaster, to lead us 
to Christ.—Gal. iii, 24, 

13. What is the office of the schoolmaster ?—To lead us to a know- 
ledge of truth, 

14. When only is our freedom interfered with ?—When we allow 
it . interfere with the freedom of others.—1 Peter, ii,15, 16; Gal, 
v. 13, 
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15. Why is not the duty of fasting an interference with our Chris- 
tian liberty ?—It is but a means we are to use to attain a higher state 
of spiritual holiness. 

16. Read the Gospel. What had the multitude neglected to take 
with them ?—Food. 

17. What did they seek of our Lord ?—The food of the soul. 

18. What exhortation of our Lord to his disciples did this fulfil ?— 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God, &c.—Matt. vi. 33. 

19, How did this exemplify the duty of fasting ?—They came to 
him fasting, and he fed them with bread from heaven.—Ps, Ixxviii. 25. 

20. What may we learn from his direction “to gather np the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost’’ ?—That we despise no 
means by which the growth of the soul in grace may be promoted. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 


1. Read the Collect. For what do we pray ?—“ That God will 
mercifully look upon his people.” 

2. What do you understand by this ?—That God will in his mercy 
consider our helpless case.—}’s. exliti. 2; ¢. 3; 1 Peter, ii. 10. 

3. What shall be the result of his so looking on us ?—* That of his 
great goodness we may be governed and preserved evermore, both in 
body and soul,”—Ps. exvi,5; 1 ‘Thess. v. 23. 

4. What is the most signal instance of his mercy and goodness ?— 
The sacrifice of his Son for the sins of men.—1] John, iv. 9, 10; John, 
iii, 16, 17. 

5, What season are we approaching in which this is more especially 
to be considered ?—Kaster. 

6. Read the Gospel. Was it only in his death that he suffered ?>— 
No, throughout life. 

7. Is any instanee of undeserved suffering here recorded ?—Yes. 
Although without sin he was accused of having a devil. 

8. What are we further told as to the dignity of his person ?—That 
he was God. Before Abraham was I am.” 

1. How does it appear that the Jews so understood him ?—They 
took up stones to stone him for blasphemy.—John, x. 33. 

10. Read the Epistle. Having seen in the Gospel the dignity of his 
person, what are we here taught ?—The value of his blood as an aton- 
ing sacrifice. 

11. How do both Epistle and Gospel agree in teaching us that he did 
not suffer for his own sins ?—“ He offered himself without spot to 
God.” (Epistle.) © Which of you convinceth me of sin.” (Gospel. 
See also, Luke, xxiii. 4; 1 Peter ii, 22.) 

12. How do they intimate that it was for us he died ?—* He is the 
mediator of the New Testament, that by means of death for the re- 
demption of the transgressions that were under the first testament, they 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 
(Epistle.) “Ifa man keep my saying, he shall never taste of death.” 
(Gospel. ) 

13. Was such a sacrifice necessary to reconcile God’s mercy with 
his justice ?—Yes,—Rom. iii. 24, 25, 26; Ps. Ixxxy. 10, 11. 
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14. With what prayer of the Collect, then, does this correspond ?— 
« That God would morcifally look upon his people.” 

15. And how does it teach us that we are preserved in body and 
soul ?—“ Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 

16. How does the Gospel affirm this ?>—“ If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never taste of death.” 

17. In what is his example proposed to us in the Gospel ?—In his 
suffering throughout life. (See also, Heb. xii. 3.) 

$8. Are we not herein taught that through trial we are to be per- 
fected ?>— Yes,—Heb. ii, 1O—1S; James, i. 2, 3, 4. 

19. With what prayer of the Collect does this accord ?—That we 


may be preserved both in body and soul—l Cor. 10—13; John, 
v. 24, 


MR. BARTER, IN REPLY TO “N.” LN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Sir,—l have just seen a letter in your Magazine, in which I am ac- 
cused of asserting the real presence in the Romish sense, of praising 
and exalting celibacy, and of recommending auricular confession, in a 
pamphlet entitled “The English Church not in Schism.” Now, to 
assert the real presence in the Romish sense, is nothing more or less 
than to maintain the doctrive of transubstantiation, to which, if I know 
my own heart, no inducement would persuade me to subscribe. What 
1 have said is in accordance with the words of Christ, “ Take, eat, this 
is my body.” I took the very expression I used, from the words of St. 
Ignatius, the friend of St. John, in his epistle to the Smyrneans; it is 
in accordance with the universal consent of the catholic fathers on this 
subject, expressed in their writings, as well as in their ancient liturgies, 
it agrees likewise with the words of our communion service, and of our 
catechism, in which it is said that the body and blood of Christ is verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the “ Lord's Supper ;’’ 
it is in accordance also with the opinions of innumerable authorities 
amongst our most eminent divines and reformers, some of whom died 
rather than acknowledge the doctrine of transubstantiation. Let it be 
observed that all I have said is, that I would not deny that the clergy 
give the flesh of the Son of God to their communicants, ‘There is a 
great difference between not denying and affirming on so mysterious a 
subject. But I will not avail myself of this distinction, but will speak 
my mind as plainly as it is possible for me to do on this awful matter. 
When our Saviour first instituted the holy Eucharist, ‘“‘ He took bread, 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, 
saying, ‘l'ake, eat, this is my body which is given for you; do this in 
remembrance of me.” His apostles, therefore, were authorized to 
break bread and give it to their disciples, saying, Take, eat, this is the 
body of your Saviour, which is given for you; and in like manner with 
regard to the cup; and this is virtually the form of words in which the 
holy sacrameut was admitistered in all primitive churches, and is ad- 
ininistered in ours at the present moment. I will vot, then, Digg on 
to deny that men who succeed the apostles in their holy office, give 
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the flesh of the Son of God to their communicants. But the Romanist 
ventures to make an addition to the word of God; he declares that, by 
the words of consecration, the bread is changed into the material body 
of the Saviour, and enforces assent to this human invention as an article 
of faith, an addition to the word of God which I trust, by bis grace, | 
should die rather than acknowledge. 1 know that the body and blood 
of Christ are “ taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ;” 
that by this act the faithful commuuicant is united with Christ, and one 
with him; and I trust that I am grateful to God for having instituted 
and ordained this holy mystery as a pledge of his Jove to my great 
and endless comfort. My church dogmatizes no further on this mys- 
tery, nor will I submit to the further dogmatism of any class of men, 
whether they be protestants or Roman catholics. 

I am next accused of praising and exalting celibacy. Now when I 
have most praised it, 1 have used the words of Mr. Cecil; for my own 
part I have only recommended the institution of celibate colleges for 
the instruction of the poor in populous towns, on the same principle as 
celibate colleges are instituted, I believe, in all our universities, for the 
education of the rich. I am next accused of recommending the 
Roman-catholic institution of auricular confession; now in this in- 
stance I have only recommended the carrying out of the advice which 
is given by our church in her exhortation to the communion, and in- 
stead of auricular confession, I have made. use of an ultra-protestant 
rather than a Roman-catholic expression—namely, “ conversing with 
those who had conquered the flesh with its affections and lusts.’ 

Thetwo former accusations are unfounded, but this, I grieve to say, is, 
in the fullest sense of the term, a false accusation,—advanced, perhaps 
by a brother clergyman, certainly by a fellow Christian,—and advanced 
anonymously, I say this without the slightest personal feeling in the 
matter; I have counted the cost of an adherence to primitive doctrine 
in an age of novelties; but I thus speak with a strong feeling for the 
cause of truth; for I think that cause to be in great peril at the pre- 
sent crisis, when its enemies exhibit an eagerness to avail themselves 
of the advantage ground which they now occupy by the defection of 
some most able defenders of catholic truth, and hasten to pass a sweep- 
ing sentence of condemnation on the most holy doctrines and the most 
pious and primitive institutions, uuder the name of Romanist corrup- 
tions. With regard to Dr. Arnold, I quoted fairly those words of his 
which I considered in the highest degree irreverent ; they do not re- 
late to the Christian but to the Jewish priesthood, an institution which 
we all allow to have been from God. Your correspondent is not cor- 
rect in asserting that Dr. Arnold’s opposition to the Christian priest- 
hood was only to its sacerdotal or sacrificial character ; he attacked it 
chiefly as an institution deriving its authority from the apostles, and 
thus set himself up at once as an opponent to a great catholic truth. 
If your correspondent had really perused with candour all the irreve- 
rent terms which are made use of by Dr. Arnold in this matter, I 
think he would rather have cause to blame me for too great forbear- 
ance, than for an unfair and uncharitable comparison. Your corre- 
spondent says that private judgment is altogether condemned by me: 
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now, all that [ have said on this point is, that in matters of contro- 
versy we should defer to the opinions of the friends of the apostles, and 
to the judgment of the primitive church of Christ when ét can be clearly 
ascertained, 1s your correspondent prepared to accept the Roman-ca- 
tholic maxim, with the substitution of his own opinion for “ the pope 
in council,” and will he declare that “ the combined testimony of the 
fathers, supposing such a case, would not have a feather’s weight 
against the decision of his own private judgment” ? 

I do not expose the unfairness of all the other charges made against 
me, for this reason only, that it takes many more words to refute 

undless accusations than to make them. I shall leave it to my 
readers to determine whether my work does, or does not, abound with 
faults, arising from a crude imagination and careless phraseology. I 
can only say that I carefully weighed every word that I wrote before 
I published it, and that now, after it has been widely circulated, and I 
have been favoured with the opinions of those men whose judgment I 
most highly value, there is not a single expression which I would de- 
sire to change or modify.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 


Burghclere, January 28, 1846. W. B. Barrer, 


--- 


EXAMINATION OF MR. ELLIOTT’S ANSWER TO THE REV. T. K. 
ARNOLDS REMARKS UPON HIS HOR APOCALYPTICA, 


LETTER I, 


Sir,—It is my own opinion, that Mr. Elliott’s reply is unsatisfactory 
and unfair; but I cannot either expect or desire, that any body should 
believe this upon my word. Let me then endeavour to prove the 
charges. 

The following remark, with which I would preface this attempt, at 
once destroys the force of the greater part, I think, of all that Mr. 
Elliott urges against the arguments by which I combated his explana- 
tions. It is quite obvious that, if the Apocalypse contains a series of 
chronologically arranged events, described with that minute accuracy 
which Mr. Elliott claims for them—an accuracy so minute as to de- 
scend to the beards, moustaches, long hair, and turbans of the Arabians, 
to the gay colours of Turkish dresses and the horse-tails of their pashas, 
—then the proof that any part of an apocalyptic description does not 
agree with the event which an interpreter says that it describes, proves 
that the event so assigned is noé the event really contemplated by the 
hag A proof of failure in a@ single point is a proof of absolute 
ailure. 
, Now this self-evident principle at once reduces all Mr. Elliott's 
italicized complaints of my passing over this and that in silence, to the 
rank of mere argumenta ad invidiam ; and of such his reply is full. 

Thus, in reference to the first seal, it was not enough, it seems, that 
I proved that the emperors, symbolized, according to Mr. Elliott, by the 
warrior on a white horse, going forth with a bow in his hand, and a 
crown on his head, were not a series of conquerors, I ought to have dis- 
cussed, says my opponent, the date of the vision, the horse, and its fit- 
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ness to symbolize the Roman martial people ; the white, prosperity and 
happiness; the crown, an emperor; the fo a Cretan, &c. &c. 

It was certainly not neceneary that I should mention any one of these 
ae if my view is the right one, that the person or persons sym. 

ized by the first seal, must be eithera single conqueror, or a race of 
conquerors. On that supposition, it was quite enough to prove, that 
what Mr. Elliott denominates the ‘ Jmperio-Cretical line,’ was not a 
race of conquerors, seeing that but two amongst them were conquerors at 
all, and but one of them comes up to our notions of ‘a conqueror.’ 

If Mr. Elliott replies (as he does) that it is enough that the race should 
pm with conquest,—the times 0 the succeeding emperors being times 

prosperity and peace, then the question must be argued on that 
ground ; or the fitness of the other particulars of the symbol be discussed, 
On this more general question I should not have been inclined to enter 
here, but for the highly characteristic note about the unfortunate 
* horse, and its fitness to symbolize the Roman martial people.” 

Certainly, if one had to fix upon some symbol that would not be 
characteristic of Rome, one should think that a warrior riding on a 
white horse, and with a bow in his hand, was about as unfit a repre- 
sentation as could well be conceived of that nation whose “ admirable 
infantry of the line, so heavily armed, yet so easily disposable,—had 
achieved the conquest of the world :”* the horse implying that the 
strength of the nation lay in its cavalry ; the bow being so characteristic 
of Eastern warriors, so utterly uncharacteristic of Rome. But then, 
‘the bow’ is no symbol of national arms, but of Nerva’s Cretan ex- 
traction,—that is, it is a conundrum unintelligible for any but the 
genealogist. What prominence is given any where, or by any body, to 
Nerva’s Cretan extraction ? What reason is there for thinking that it 
was generally known ? 

But then the horse ‘—that was shown to us in the Hore depicted on 
a Roman coin: our eyes saw there the Roman horse. But in the 
mean time a good numismatic scholar gave Mr. Elliott some important 
information on this subject. ‘I am indebted,” (he says) “ to the kind- 
ness of B. Lewis, Esq. of Cornwall-terrace, for an intimation respecting 
those coins of the horse, with the legends Romano or Roma on them, 
of which I have given engravings in the Horee, that I feel bound in 
fairness to notice here. It is to the effect that these coius are rather 

Xampanian or Sicilian coins, than Roman; the ¢ype itself showing 
this, which exhibits in it the elegance of the Magna-Greecian or 
Sicilian fabric ; as well as the device of the horse, which is most rare 
on Roman coins proper.” 

By the kindness of Mr. Lewis (for which I beg to return him my 
sincere thanks) 1 am enabled to state the reasons and the authority by 
which the coins in question are proved not to be Roman. 

The great proof is, that the horse is—utterly foreign to Roman coins! 
This is the great argument of Eckhel, a writer whose accuracy, from 
which the greatest masters of the subject allow no appeal, has 
been highly praised by Niebuhr, and very recently by Mr. Clinton, 
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in the new volume of his admirable Fasti. “Caput equi aut 
equus liber currens typi sunt a cert&é moneté Romana prorsus extorres, 
at obvii in numis, qui Panormo Sicilise tribui solent.” And again, 
speaking of several other types, one of which is ‘an equestrian one,” 
he says, “ Fabrica perelegans, typt ane@ Romanorum monete ignoti, 
yoluminis modus, hos etiam numos aliorsum avertunt.” 

Mr, Lewis justly observes : “ it does appear to me you have no locus 
slandi. You have conceived a theory which requires you to prove 
the horse to be peculiarly and xar’ éoyyv the symbol of Rome: the 
onus probandi of course lies on you. You cite the coin in question as 
proof, Now, after looking over nearly a thousand years of Roman 
coinage, all that can be found is, that while other nations in the neigh- 
bourhood, and everywhere in the ancient world, made use of the horse 
as @ very common numismatic emblem, the Romans seem singularly 
to have abstained from it. You know how large a demand your 
pages inake upon the horse, and all that is produced is a coin of one 
of those neighbouring cities, (not known which,) struck in compliment to 
Rome, and bearing the device of the horse, though other devices per- 
petually occur—e, g., one has a doy beneath Roma.” 

Mr, Lewis says, elsewhere: “The horse is not a Roman symbol: 
it is one of the rarest types on a Roman coin. The family coin of 
Labienus—Atia Family, Quintus Labienus—almost alone, | believe, 
exhibits it; and I may mention, as an example of its rarity, that at 
Dr. Nott’s late sale, that type brought fourteen guineas—in the Revil 
sale 150 frs.; and that identical coin has been recently resold by Mr. 
Rollin for sixteen guineas, while any other of the consular coins would 
have fetched but a few shillings. Moreover, this horse on the Labienus 
coin is saddled and bridled, and refers probably to some expedition 
in which he had been engaged; thus narrowing still more the refer- 
ence to Rome.” 

Well, what effect have these striking remarks upon Mr. Elliot ? 
Has Mr, Elliott the courage, or rather can he so far free himself from 
a fixed prepossession, as to confess at once that the horse has no 
connexion with Rome ?—was never used as a symbol of Rome, but was 
often used as a symbol of other countries? No; the horse was too 
necessary to Mr. Elliott's interpretation of the first seal to be so easily 
surrendered, ‘ On examination (he says), I have been convinced of 
the accuracy of Mr. Lewis's statement—in reference, however, only to 
the seven-hilled city of Rome as distinct from the Roman state.’ What 
can be the meaning of this distinction? Was there one coinage for 
the seven-hilled city, another for the state? Is not the horse equally 
‘alien’ to state and city? But, however, let us hear Mr, Elliott’s 
own explanation of the distinction by which he saves his horse and 
his engraving. 

“ Nothing will better illustrate my distinction and the subject than 
Pliny’s statement (referred to in my first edition), as to the four [five] 
several war-standards borne in the Roman armies up to the time o 
Marius, ‘Erat et antea agui/a prima cum quatuor aliis. Lupi, mino- 
lauri, equi, aprique singulos ordines anteibant.’ Now, of these, the 

was more peculiarly the device of the seven-hilled Roman city ; 
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the eagle was, I believe, an Etruscan device ; the boar, Apulian ; the 
minotaur and the horse, Campanian. When the Roman state had 
absorbed those different Italian states, one after another, into itself, so 
that they formed one people, their devices were adopted, and alike 
made standards of the Roman nation. Such was the case at the time 
of the Punic wars; in the course of which, the coins I have given were 

bably struck. And as the Campanian horse was adopted as a 

man standard, so the stamping the horse on the Campanian coins 
(coins struck after Roman incorporation of the province by officers of 
the Roman mint) with the word Romano, seems to have been meant 
as a sign, not of subjugation, but adoption.” 

If we had had the whole of Pliny’s account, we should have read 
that Marius made the eagle the peculiar standard of the Roman 
legions (eam legionibus—proprie dicavit) ; that it had before that been 
the first of the five, the general standard, that is, of the legion—this 
statement is given in Mr. Elliott’s quotation—and that some years 
before the final rejection of these secondary standards by Marius, they 
had been /eft behind in the camp—had not been used : yet, it being ne- 
cessary to Mr, Elliott's interpretation to get the horse in,—we are told 
that they were alike the standards of the Roman nation—the wolf, 
minotaur, horse, and boar being thus equalized with the Roman eagle! 
The adoption of the Campanian horse as the Roman standard, being 
thus established, it became, we are to hold, so peculiarly Roman, that 
Rome stamped on the Campanian coins her horse (late wets putting 
Roma or Romano over it; and this, we are told, (though I do not 
perceive the bearing of the remark,) was a sign, not of subjugation but 
of adoption. 

Thus, though the horse was, it would seem, stamped on Campanian 
coins before the adoption or subjugation, either or both, of Campania, 
we are not to suppose that Rome /eft the national coinage as she found 
it, with the exception of the added legend, Roma or Romano, but are 
required to interpose an appropriation of the horse by Rome, and that so 
complete an appropriation, as to make it no longer a Campanian 
symbol, but a distinctive Roman symbol conferred upon subjugated or 
adopted Campania ! 

Such is the first division of the attempt to make the horse—a type 
*‘extorris” to the Roman mint—a symbol, not indeed of the “ seven- 
hilled city of Rome,” but of “the Roman state,” 

Lest, however, there should be found, here and there, a mind sceptical 
enough to believe, that the Horse, not being found on any coin of the 
Roman city or state, was nol a Roman symbol, Mr. Elliott adds, “at any 
rate, the other facts that I have mentioned in the Hore, first of the horse 
being the animal of war sacred to Mars, the reputed father of the 
Romans, and as such annually sacrificed to him in solemn festival ; se- 
condly, of the horse having been anciently one of the Roman standards, 
fully prove the propriety of that device to signify the Roman Nation in its 
character of the greatest martial people in the world. Let me only 
add from Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 7, an incidental historical notice, show- 
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‘ing further how still under the empire and emperors the horse symbol, 


with certain adjuncts attendant, just (!) as in the Apocalyptic vision, 
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was understood by Romans themselves of Romans. Speaking of 
Petus’ passage over the Euphrates against the Parthians, in the reign 
of Nero, he says, that it took place ‘tristi omine : nam in transgressu 
Euphratis, quem ponte transmittebat, nulla palam causa turbatus equus, 
qui consuluria insignia gestabat, retro evasit ;’ that is, the retiring back 
of the horse that bore the consular insignia was interpreted to betoken 
the retreat of the Roman army and its consul.” 

Really, even if we took the passage on trust, just as it is here given, 
it would seem extraordinary that a person of Mr. Elliott's powers 
could quote it as a proof, that the Romans understood the horse symbol 
of Romans. The horse was the horse that bore the consular insignia, 
the insignia, that is, of the general of that army. The horse is alarmed 
and gallops away ; the insignia of the general are seen in retreat. And 
would not this have been looked upon as a bad omen, whatever animal 
had carried these insignia, elephant, camel, mule, or ass? Who but a 
horse-needing expositor would divide the omen into two parts, and 
make the horse represent the retreat of the Roman army, and the 
consular insignia the retreat of the consul? But, besides this, Mr. 
Elliott’s quotation contains only one of three occurrences that made up 
the triste omen. The historian’s account goes on thus: “ hostiaque, 
que muniebantur, hibernaculis adsistens, semifacta opera fugd perrupit, 
seque vallo extulit ; et pila militum arsere, magis insigni prodigio, quia 
Parthus hostis missilibus telis decertat.’” So that really the flight of 
the horse with the consular insignia was only one of three bad omens, 
the flight of an animal intended for sacrifice being another, and especial 
attention being called to the third—the accident that happened to the 
Roman pila, because missiles are the characteristic weapons of Parthian 
warfare! So much for the Roman horse. 

Mr. Elliott endeavours to escape from the force of the objection, 
that one only of the series of emperors was a conqueror, by making, 
not conquest, but prosperity, the main point symbolized: the white is 
to be the sokatived juke, the bow and the horse—representing Cretico- 
imperialism and the Roman nation respectively—being but accessaries. 
And, says Mr, Elliott, “ all through by confession, as before said, of the 
best historians, from Nerva’s accession even to the death of the second 
Antonine, the white of the symbolic horse, or general happiness and 
prosperity of the Roman people, continued unbroken.” 

Mr. Elliott often talks of my adroitness &c. in evading all mention of 
his remarks. And yet, in the case of this first seal, he represents me 
as fixing “on the one single brief prophetic statement, ‘and that he 
should conquer,’’’ and takes no notice of the drawbacks I have 

inted out to the general prosperity of the empire: ‘such as the 

loody insurrection and final extermination of the Jews as a nation, 
under Hadrian : the destruction of Rhodes, Smyrna, and many towns 
of Asia Minor, by fearful earthquakes, in the days of the same prince ; 
the rapid growth of luxury, sensuality, and languor ; and, in the days 
of Aurelian, a plague which (according to Niebuhr) inflicted a blow 
upon the ancient world from which tt never recovered.” §. 17. 

A reader of Mr. Elliott's reply is made to believe that | have fixed on 
only one point. To create a prejudice against me, it is remarked that 
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this is @ single point, and a brief statement—its briefness having no 


bearing on the question, unless accuracy of fulfilment bears a direct 
ratio to the length of a prophetic statement. And then, Mr. Elliott, 
without noticing these drawbacks by a single word, assumes that by 
confession of the best historians, the white (=the general prosperity 
and happiness of the Roman empire) continued unbroken. 

Let us now consider some other drawbacks, of a kind, it seems to 
me, that makes it absolutely impossible that these “ Cretico-Imperial ” 
emperors can be symbolized by the ¢white horse. 

‘The drawback | allude to is this: the Church of Christ suffered severe 
persecutions during this period, in which are included the deaths of St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, and of the martyrs of Lyons and Viennes. 

St. Augustine, speaking of the opinion that there had been fen per- 
secutions, and that the eleventh would be that of Antichrist, says :— 
“primam quippe computant a Nerone que facta est, secundam a 
Domitiano, a Zrajano tertiam, quartam ab Antonino, a Severo quintam, 
sextum a Maximino, a Decio septimam, octavam a Valeriano, ab 
Aureliano nonam, decimam a Diocletiano et Maximiniano,’’—( De 
Civ, Dei, cap, 52.) 

In my former pamphlet I gave some extracts from Gibbon’s Table 
of Contents, that seemed to me amusingly at variance with the notion 
of the “ Cretico-Imperial’’ Emperors as a line of conquerors : from this, 
however, Mr. Elliott escapes by asserting (as I just said), that they 
need not be a line of conquerors, but a line beginning in conquest, and 
continuing and ending in peace and prosperity, symbolized by the white 
colour. Let me, then, produce another series of extracts, which, as I 
think he will allow, have a direct bearing upon the subject of this 
white as symbolical of prosperity and peace. 

The extracts are from the table of contents prefixed to the first 
volume of Neander’s Church History. 


“ Taasan’s law against éraipecac used against Christians—Pliny the younger, 
with all his love of investigation, only a narrow-minded politician after all— 
Lence the unhappy condition of the Christians. 

“* Haprian forbids tumultuous attacks, but favours legal prosecutions against 
Christians merely for being Christians—Christianity still a ‘* religio illicita” 
— During this reign Barcochab persecutes the Christians in Palestine. 

* Wretched condition from a.p. 138.—The Emperor Antoninus Prvs mildly 
disposed towards Christians; but the rescript rpd¢ rd cowwdy ’Agiag cannot 
come from him. 

* Persecution of the Christians under M. Aure.ius, who in his honest en- 
deavour after deep self-knowledge was always stopped by his stoic fatalism, as 
well as through a certain fanaticism of mind—Courage of the Christian 
faith. 

“a Persecution in Smyrna, a.p. 167—Polycarp, on the funeral pile of his 
martyrdom, praises the Lord—The rage of the people a little cooled. 
“6 At Lyons, a.v. 177—Bishop Pothinus dies as a martyr in prison— 

The divine power of faith efficacious even in tender and weak vessels 
like Ponticus and Blandina—Humility preserves the martyrs at Lyons 
as only disciples—They decline being called martyrs, but call them- 
selves only weak confessors. 
“Symphorianus dies as a martyr at Autun, and is cheered on to death by 
is mother. 


The “ legio fulminea,” a.p, 174, not a fiction Examination of it.” 
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* So ends the historian’s table of contents with reference to this period 
of “ white.” 
And how does Mr. Elliott's period of “ black” begin ? 


“The wicked Commodas, from a.p. 180, rendered favourable to the 
Christians by Mercia—The popular fury subsides, and persecutions cease.” 


Is it possible that in a work of which surely the primary object was 
to strengthen and console the Christians of that day, an age of persecu- 
tion like this should be represented by a victorious warrior on a white 
horse? that a period of prosperity to heathen Rome should be repre- 
sented by white, when that period was to the Church of Christ a period 
thronged with the deaths of martyrs? 

Mr. Elliott is throughout his work far too apt to disconnect the 

phecies in the Apocalypse from the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
with which they stand in the closest connexion, with reference to subject, 

to form, to language. His is, if I may so say, a thoroughly occidental 
interpretation ; whereas, the whole characterof the work itself is oriental. 
He leaves out of sight the great principle, that prophetic symbols once 
used obtained a conventional meaning, fixed, if not absolutely, yet within 
certain limits, leaving them capable of modification indeed, but not of 
such arbitrary change as (o allow of their being used to represent a wholly 
different class of ideas. Vor a Christian Jew, or even for a heathen 
Christian, who had drunk deep of the Old ‘Testament, the prophecies 
of Zechariah had fixed the meaning of this particular symbol of a rider 
upon a horse to at least some angel of the Lord inspecting or guiding 
the affairs of the world, And to suppose him to discover, without any 
interpreting angel, not only that it represented, in this case, a line of 
Roman princes, but that the bow, which seemed so strikingly alien 
from Rome, was a symbol of the fact that the first of these monarchs 
had some great-great-grandfather who was a Cretan, does seem to me i 
utterly absurd. a 

In fact, it appears to me that no probability can be made out in | 
favour of Mr. [lliott’s interpretatiof of this first symbol: end if this is | 
not established, his whole scheme of interpretation {fa!!s to the ground, 4 
the regular succession of the periods symbolized being so important a 
feature in his work. T. K. ARNOLD, q 


DR. TOWNSEND AND DR. ELRINGTON, 


Sir,—You have admitted into your Magazine, a letter of Dr. Elring- 
ton of Dublin, on a note of mine, in my arrangement of the New if 
Testament. In that letter, I am accused of Nestorianism, and of i 
falling, therefore, under the anathema of a general council—the | 
council of Ephesus. You will pardon me for saying, that since the 
repeated attacks upon me, by Mr. Maitland, which appeared in your 

publication, | have been advised to discontinue my subscription to 

your Magazine. I have done so, in common with many others in 

this neighbourhood. My attention, therefore, was not immediately 

directed to Dr. Elrington’s letter, 1 haye but just seen it. I have 
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not time, therefore, to answer it before the day when you will require 
the communications of your correspondents for your ensuing number, 
I shall, however, be obliged to you to insert this letter in your present 
number; and also to insert in your next, a complete and satislactory 
vindication of my note—its consistency with the decisions of the 
council of Ephesus—with the Holy Scriptures—with the testimony of 
the Fathers, and with the church of England. Dr. Elrington has 
made a great mistake, in his interpretation of Scripture, and in the 
meaning of the terms adopted by Cyril in his twelve anathemas 
against Nestorius, and in the terms also of the decision of the council, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
The College, Durham, Feb, 17: Gero, TOWNSEND. 


JOHN FOXEmMAITLAND.—DR. TOWNSEND. 


Sir,—I beg to protest, however uselessly, against Mr. Maitland’s 
blending my name, as in your last number, with that of the publisher 
of Foxe’s Martyrology, as if I was answerable either for the slow- 
ness or the haste with which the volumes were published, or with 
that of the editor, as if I was answerable for the merits or the 
demerits of his labours. I was requested to write a preface to the 
book. Ihave done so. I have demonstrated in that preface, that the 

ple and church of England are under the greatest obligation to 
John Foxe, for throwing down the barrier between the general 
ignorance of ecclesiastical history which prevailed before his time, and 
the knowledge which has resulted chiefly from his efforts—that though 
he has committed many errors in the early portions of his work, and 
though he has expressed many opinions of which I disapprove, he 
has been, so far as ley in his power, the faithful witness of the bloody 
executions which disgraced the church of Rome, and of the martyr- 
doms which honoured the church of England—and that so long as his 
warning voice is regarded by the sons, as it was regarded by their 
fathers, hatred of popery, as the worst of superstitions, and the 
heaviest of all God’s judgments, to use the language of Milton, will, 
by God's grace, characterize this protestant nation. The editor of 
the Record newspaper has been pleased to assail me on the one hand, 
because I have not proved myself to be sufficiently a puritan. Mr. 
Maitland, in the most unjust and most ungentlemanly language, 
abused me for being too much of a puritan. So it must always be. 
The student who seeks the abstract truth alone will ever be con- 
demned by the zealots of party, who proceed to their opposite 
extremes. I am now sorry that I suppressed my last pamphlet, in 
reply to Mr. Maitland, at the request of some of my friends, who 
thought my language too severe. He may go on now to rail, or sneer, 
to discover errors, or to charge me with omissions as he pleases, I 


‘* neither beg, nor fear, 
His favour, nor his hate,” 


but I tell him that he cannot refute the affirmation which I here 
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repeat, that John Foxe (with all his errors) deserved the favour he 
received from our fathers—and he deserves the love and veneration of 
us, their children, for his bold and uncompromising protest against 
the cruelties, errors, and wickednesses of the church of Rome. I tell him 
also that the mass of the people of England, through God’s great 
mercy, look with contempt, and scorn, and hatsed, upon all those 
who, like Mr. Maitland, endeavour to lower the estimation of those 
ancient opponents of popery, who stood in the van of the battle. 


“ May all such writers be 
Shunned like infection, loathed like infamy.” * 


“ Words have not weight, nor have I power to tell 
How much we scorn and loathe them—so farewell.” ft 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant,t 
College, Durham, Feb, 17, 1846. 


MR. MACKINNON’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Sir,—The importance of the subject of the above work is obvious in 
its very title, and a more attentive consideration will show that, ac- 
cording to the accuracy or inaccuracy with which the investigation of 
it is carried, so may the beneficial results be greater or less. It is a 
matter in which right or wrong views may respectively be the causes 
of great good or great evil to society, 

‘The author is already favourably known to the literary world by 
his work on “ Public Opinion,” which is very closely akin to this. 
The design of both is marked by originality of conception, and the in- 
vestigation is one of deep interest and intellectual entertainment to the 
general student, but peculiarly appropriate to the legislator and philan- 
thropist. In his endeavours to direct attention to the question, and 
digest the vast mass of evidence into a systematic form, Mr. Mackinnon 
has done good service, and he has displayed much ability as well as 
industry in the performance of his task, With these sentiments re- 
specting him, and his undertaking, I shall not be chargeable with any 
desire to detract from his merits in the following criticisms. 

Without calling in question the general value of the work, I must 
point out some imperfections (scarcely, pees s, to be avoided in a first 
attempt to theorize upon a complicated subject,) to which the atten- 
tion both of the author and others should be directed, a 

Such an imperfection we meet with on the very threshold of the 7. . 
discussion, In his introduction (p. 2) he speaks thus—“ Te be clearly il | 
understood in the following pages, let us define the meaning we attach 


t The Editor feels it right to state, that this letter having arrived without a signa- 

ture, he has not thought himself authorized to add Dr. ‘Townsend's name, though, 

finding it in the same cover and the same handwriting as the preceding letter respeet- 

ing Dr. Elrington, and believing the omission of signature to be merely accidental, 

he has not serupled to insert it. 
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to the words ‘ Civilization’ and ‘ Public Opinion.’ This is quite just, 
For ‘ Civilization’ is a vague and comprehensive term, and assumes in 
the minds of different individuals, or nations, a meaning regulated by 
some standard, found either in the institutions of a particular country, 
or in some favourite theory.” From this declaration of our author, 
Iam therefore naturally led to expect a clear definition, and one 

rticularly clear in the distinctions between “ Civilization’ and “ Pub- 
fic Opinion.” But where is it to be found? Instead of a definition 
of civilization, he gives us what he terms the “ requisites for civiliza- 
tion,” or what elements are required for its formation and growth. 
It “ grows and gains strength according to the information, moral prin- 
ciple, (based on religious faith,) facility of communication, and amount 
of wealth composing a given community.’’ But, in page 4, he gives 
exactly the same description of the “ requisites” for the formation of 
«“ Public Opinion,” and we are as much at a loss as ever for a distinc- 
tion between the two. This surely cannot be called a definition of 
“ Civilization.” He says, indeed, that he shall « attempt to show that 
the form of any government and its measures becomes adapted to the 
interests and wants of a people as public opinion grows and is dis- 
seminated.” But, though this government may be a sign or an effect 
of civilization, it is not civilization itself. Therefore, I ask, where is 
the promised definition ? What are the - distinctions between “ Civili- 
gation” and “ Public Opinion ?’’ The only declaration is, that 
« Civilization” is the possession, or results from the possession, of cer- 
tain “ requisites” by a “ given community,” and that « Public Opinion” 
is the same. In truth, Mr. Mackinnon himself does not appear to 
have formed in his own mind, and therefore cannot impart to others, 
any clear distinction between “ Public Opinion” and “ Civilization,’’ as 
made the subject of the present treatise, and I am inclined to regard 
them only as different names for the same thing. If not absolutely 
identical, they are so blended, that they can be separated only in 
imagination, rather than by any distinctions to be expressed. As far 
as the term “ Civilization” is concerned, our author seems to regard 
it in its derivative meaning, as applied principally to good government, 
rather than its conventional acceptation, which embraces a much 
larger range and greater variety. In conformity with these views, he 
lays down a “ general rule, that in a civilized community, the form of 
government and its liberal tendency depend on the state of society, not the 
state of society on the form of government.” ‘This, especially as to the 
negative part of the rule, is too broadly put. It should have been put 
only comparatively. It is too much to say, that the state of society 
does not depend on the form of government. But it may be true that 
the state of society depends /ess upon the form of government than the 
form of government on the state of society. 

But I will not dwell further on these questions. Whether civi- 
lization, as contemplated by Mr. Mackinnon, be identical with public 
opinion or not, he with great good sense and force points out, as an 
essential requisite for a sound state of either, faith in the revealed will 
of the Author of all wisdom, and the Giver of all good. He says, 
(page 25,) “ We have observed that both the foundation and keystone 
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of religion is moral principle founded on religion, which ought to per- 
vade the community.” And again, (page 27,) he speaks of “ moral 
principle” as “ oue of the most powerful elements of all civilization,— 
a principle that cannot exist without true religious belief, the deficiency 
of which has checked the improvement in civilization of all the nations 
which history has placed on record. Without this, physical advan- 
tages, however great, are but weak auxiliaries, for wherever moral 
principle is wanting, only a spurious kind of civilization is found—only 
that described to have existed in ancient days, as will appear in the 
following pages. In this spurious civilization, without moral principle 
or religious belief, what is public opinion? It becomes the voice of 
national selfishness, sanctioning, if not applauding, the perpetration of 
acts in violation of the duty of man to his fellow-men. 'T’o this defi- 
ciency of virtue in nations may be mainly attributed the fall of mighty 
states, and the tardy progress of civilization throughout the world. 

With these qualifications we have no objection to the phrase “ moral 
principle,’ which otherwise would savour too much of mere philosophy, 
aud ascribe too much to human wisdom and the probity of the natural 
man, those blessings which come only of God’s gooduess, and those 
virtues which can arise and flourish only through his grace. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s theory seems to be that, what he terms civiliza- 
tion (by which, in default of a definition, | suppose him to mean the 
true happiness and prosperity of nations, chiefly consisting in good 
government, enjoyment of equal rights, and abstinence or protection 
from mutual wrongs—the encouragement of beneficial arts and 
sciences) arises and grows from the diffusion of wealth, intelligence, 
means of communication, and “ moral principle” among a certain class, 
which he denominates the “ middle class.’”’ In adducing the evidence 
of this theory his proceeding is fair and satisfactory. Instead of nar- 
rating historical facts and deductions in his own language, which might 
colour them according to his favourite notion, he gives them in the 
words of authors (principally modern) of established credit, who are 
making their statements and inferences without any view to this ques- 
tion. He merely prefaces the several periods, or connects the several 
events, by such remarks as are necessary for continuous harrative, and 
for applying them to his theory. Your limits will not allow me to follow 
him through the vast and interesting field which he traverses. He 
takes his evidence from the annals and mupiments of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, showing that amidst all these splendour and glories 
are to be traced proofs of their want of true civilization, and coincident 
with these he exhibits proofs also of the non-existence or paucity of a 
“middle class,” constituted according to his rule for creating true 
“Public Opinion.” He urges also that the gigantic and seemingly 
imperishable monuments of their power, which impress the common 
observer with an idea of their perfection in civilization, are standing 
records of their want of it, and show only that the multitude were 
izguorant and enslaved to the few, and the few ignorant also of the 
truce happiness of themselves or their fellow-men. Modern history 1s, 
in like manner, brought to give her testimony in the various states and 
changes of our own country, and other nations of Europe, America, 
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and Asia. There are, however, two remarkable dynasties, which 
he has not examined, though they both would present some phe- 
nomena peculiar to themselves, but nevertheless calculated to aid 
in the accurate analysis of the principles on which civilization is 
based or promoted, The one is China, which has been, from re- 
mote antiquity, distinguished for its precedence in that part at least 
of civilization, comprised or evidenced in a general diffusion of useful 
arts and sciences. The real character of its government, and the 
actual extent of the power of “public opinion,” under a seeming 
despotism, are investigations of which the omission leaves the sub- 
ject incomplete. ‘The other omission is the case of the Jews, whose 
* civilization,” whether small or great, is easily traced, and whose 
institutions are more clearly recorded than those of other people 
equally ancient. Bat, as they were under a theocracy, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon might probably feel that he could hardly discuss them without 
irreverence, especially as a layman. The same reason, possibly, and 
the wish to avoid theological controversy in this investigation, may 
account for Mr, Mackinnon’s having taken so little notice of the 
influence of the “ Cuurcn” in all ages, even its darkest ages, as the 
oat instrament of civilization. Not only has she preserved the true 
ight, by which alone the most perfect “civilization” must be 
discerned and commended to our affections, but to her chiefly are 
mankind indebted for the maintenance of secular learning. In her 
episcopal palaces, in her cloistered recesses, in her public halls and 
colleges, were collected the treasures of ancient knowledge, and the 
lamp of science was kept alive. She also now is the witness and 
teacher of those truths, on which the soundness of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
“moral principle’ depends, On the distinction between the true 
church and the various sects or schismatics of the day, our author 
seems to have rather loose notions. And in tracing the causes, which 
have led to the improvement of our own and other countries, he attri- 
butes too much to the discernment and foresight of “ public opinion,” 
and too little to those fortuitous, or rather providential occurrences 
and combinations, or to those selfish intrigues and corrupt passions, 
from which happy consequences resulted, never dreamed of by the 
agents, but brought about by Him who out of evil can produce good, 
and to whose will even the “madness of the people” is compelled to 
minister, For amidst all the evidences of civilization, to which Mr. 
Mackinnon so triumphantly points, the serious observer cannot 
but see the elements of danger. Whet is called “the pressure from 
-without,” that is, public caprice precipitating measures which public 
opinion, if slowly and deliberately formed under the checks and re- 
tarding power of an efficient government, would condemn—the agency 
of clubs and combinations in controlling the general administration, to 
serve the purposes of a party of conspirators—the profligacy of the 
public press—the conceited assumption of judgment on the most sacred 
subjects by the most ignorant—the restless desire of change, and the 
envious eagerness of levelling, by pulling down those to whom some 
cannot raise themselve:—these, and other dark spots, appear upon the 
political horizon, aad give rise to questions, as to what are.the /imits 
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beyond which what Mr. Mackinnon terms “ civilization” may turn 
to spiritual darkness and civil revolution and desolation. These 
are points to which I could direct the inquiries both of the author 
and the reader. ‘The former has led the way, others may take his 
guidance as far as he has gone, and proceed onward, seeking the 

of all ranks, desiring to advance, but with caution, taking heed lest 
they fall. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

ALEPH, 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A General View of the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism. By the Right 
Rev. Christopher Bethell, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bangor. Fourth Edition, 
revised. London. LRivington. Svo. pp. 316. 


Iv is unnecessary to discuss the character of a work which, like the 
resent, has long ranked amongst the standard theology of the country, 
t is noticed now, simply on account of the Appendix, in which the 

Bishop of Bangor has made some remarks on Mr. Faber's Primitive 

Doctrine of Regeneration. Mr. Faber is a laborious writer, and no 

one is disposed to question the sincerity of his intentions—least of all 

the Bishop of Bangor. But believing, as we most sincerely do, that 
his works on prophecy have been calculated to obscure the meaning 
of Holy Scripture, to. disgust well-informed persons with the study of 
prophecy, and to involve the facts of ecclesiastical history in confu- 
sion, and thus, on the whole, and as a whole, to do injury to the 
cause of truth, we cannot but regard it as a real service to religion to 
demonstrate with such clearness as the Bishop of Bangor has here 
done, the total incompetency of Mr, Faber as a theologian and a con- 
troversialist. It is, indeed, demonstration; and is certainly not the 
less likely to be felt to be so, on account of the mildness and real 

kindness of the Bishop’s tone. The general faults of Mr. Faber as a 

controversialist, have never perhaps been more graphically described. 

His “inaccurate translations,”—* the hasty manner in which his col« 

lections have apparently been made,’’—his erroneous view “of the 

language and opinions of the writers whom he has cited as witnesses,” 

—‘“the manner in which he presses into his service passages which 

have no bearing whatever on the question in debate,’’—his “framing 
arguments for his opponents, and answering them on his own princi- 
les,” —his fondness for “ unusual and uncouth words, to which,” the 

Bishop quietly observes, “I suspect, he does not always assign a 
definite and distinct meaning,”—however he may persuade himeelf 
that they have “some very precise and stringent meaning in his own 
vocabulary,”—his stringing together “a number of shreds and patches 
from a long discourse occupying several folio pages in the original, 
which, in the work from whence they are taken, have no immediate con- 
nexion with each other, and then producing those words as being a key 
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to the meaning of the primitive Christians, and the precise principle 
on which the church officially acts, when it appears to identify 
regeneration with baptism,”—which * passage lays down a doctrine 
substantially the reverse of that which Mr. Faber collects from it ;"— 
so that “this discovery, to which Mr. Faber appears to attach so 
much importance, turns out to be a groundless fancy,”—while, at the 
same time, “he is equally mistaken in the view which he takes of 
those passages of the fathers, and those statements of our own church, 
to which he has applied this principle, and which he has, as he sup- 
, unlocked with this key :’”—all this is as accurately descriptive of 
Ir. Faber’s general method of controversy, as it can be of his treatise 
on Regeneration. ‘The following is the Bishop’s conclusion :— 

“ The advocates of the Zuinglian and Calvinian system have usually 
denied the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, on the ground of its 
being unscriptural ; not in accordance, that is, with their own views 
end interpretation of Scripture. Some of them, too, have at different 
times asdditaken to vindicate our own Church from the imputation 
of holding that doctrine, But they have usually disclaimed all refer- 
ence to the writings of the fathers, as having no weight or authority 
in the decision of the question. Mr. Faber, however, who knows 
what kind of authority is due to their testimony, produces them as 
his witnesses, and undertakes to prove that their opinions on this 
question are in accordance with his own. But the medium through 
which he has viewed their writings is manifestly the system which he 
had adopted, before he began to collect their evidence ; and his con- 
clusions, whatever appearance they may present of logical deduction, 
are, if | mistake not, altogether erroneous, because grounded through- 
out on untenable premises, 

“For the terms which he affirms to be synonymous with Regene- 
ration, have in fact a very different meaning in the writings of the 
fathers of the four first centuries, denoting states of mind, qualities, 
&c., distinct from Regeneration, in both fact and theory. For in- 
stance, there are four passages, or at the utmost five; two of them 
occurring in the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus, where repentance 
is called, manifestly in an improper and analogical sense, Regenera- 
tion. But in all other parts of their works, Regeneration either sig- 
nifies the tuward grace of Baptism or the whole sacrament, the out- 
ward sign and the inward grace combined avd united. So familiar, 
indeed, is this language to them, that Regeneration and Baptism are 
used as convertible terms; and in their view of the question, to be 
baptized, was to be born again ; to be born again was to be baptized ; 
a way of speaking which evidently supposes the concurrence and joint 
operation of the outward sign and the inward grace. Mr. Faber, 
however, has endeavoured to invalidate the conclusiveness of this 
induction, and to convert those writers into witnesses on his own be- 
halt by a sort of logical Alchymy, which by transmuting the sense of 
words at its pleasure, arrives at conclusions satisfactory to the writer, 
and to those readers who wish to be satisfied; and calculated to be- 
wilder and mislead those who do not perceive the precarious and 
uatenable nature of the premises on which those conclusions depend, 
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» «Mr. Faber has entered as little into the views of the persons whose 
opinions he supposes himself to be controverting, as into those of the 
witnesses whom he cites. No small portion, therefore, of his argu- 
ments and citations is irrelevant to the real question. He has per- 
plexed that question, by substituting the term Moral for that of spiri- 
tual Regeneration. He has stated, what is in fact contradicted by the 
very passages which he quotes, that it was a ruled case with the 
primitive Christians, that Baptism and Circumcision, and Regenera- 


tion and the Circumcision of the heart are identical, and that Regene- - 


ration is identical with Repentance and conversion; that it is con- 
veyed, in the ordinary course of God's dispensations through three 
separate and distinct instruments or channels, and takes place, as it 
‘may happen, either before, or at, or after, or without Baptism; and 
that all baptized infants are not born again of water and of the Spirit, 
but such only as give evidence of their having been born again by 
their future conduct. 

«’'Those principles were, I believe, maintained by Mr. Faber, long 
before he thought of citing the fathers as witnesses. He allows, in- 
deed, Baptism to be in some sense a means of Regeneration; but in 
all other respects his opinions coincide with those of the Zuinglian and 
Calvinian school of theology. But Iam not acquainted with any 
former writer; who bas undertaken to trace up these opinions to the 
Christian writers of the four first centuries. 

“Some principles he has likewise found in their writings, which 
have hitherto, I believe, remained undiscovered. For instance, that 
their ideality of Baptism, implies what, as he tells us, Cyprian has 
not scrupled to call a double sacrament; a sacrament of water, and a 
sacrament of the Spirit: that the primitive Christians associated Re- 
generation with the rite of Baptism, because they could not assign the 
oon time when it took ee that the saving effects of Infant 

aptism depended, in their opinion, on the sincerity of the sponsors: 
that they too made use of what he calls a generic language; and that 
in their penitential discipline, they put the mildest construction on the 
case of the penitents, contemplating them as having. lapsed from a 
state of grace, rather than as having not been born again. 

“Mr, Faber is undoubtedly at liberty to put what construction he 
pleases on writers to whom we attribute no other authority than what 
is due to them on the grounds of sound reason and judicious criticism, 
But the case is widely different when he undertakes to apply the 
same or similar principles to the interpretation of the Soran of 
our own Chureh. In the Treatise itself, I have dwelt at some length 
on the danger of tampering with the plain language of these docu- 
ments ; and I wish I could say that the remarks which I then made 
are inapplicable to Mr. Faber’s volume. 

“When I find the plain and decisive language of our Baptismal 
Offices resolved into technical phraseology, generic language, and official 
declarations, 1 will ask one simple question. When the Church, hav- 
ing previously prayed that the person to be baptized may be born 
again, and receive remission of his sins by spiritual Regeneration, as 
soon as he has been baptized declares, in a solemn and public manner, 
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by the mouth of her Minister, that he is regenerate and grafted into 
the body of Christ, and gives hearty thanks to God that He has been 

to regenerate him with his Holy Spirit, is she disguising her 
real sentiments under the veil of a technical and official phraseology, 
or speaking the truth in love ?”—pp. 294—298. 

It would be well if all clergymen would weigh the conclusion of 
this passage. If the system of explaining away our formularies is 
wrong in One party, it is wrong in another also. And those who are 

to the errors of Dr. Pusey’s party must beware lest they give 
any countenance themselves to the system of interpretation by which 
those errors are sought to be reconciled with the obligations of sub- 
scription. 

The Bishop of Bangor’s reference, in the foregoing extract, to St. 
Cyprian, (or rather to Mr. Faber’s argument from a passage in his 
writings,) is explained by the following extract from the bishop’s ap- 
pendix, which will serve as a specimen of the absurd manner in which 
Mr. Faber treats his authorities. 

«“ The extraordinary opinion (p. 53) that the fathers viewed Bap- 
tism in the light of a double sacrament, intended to convey a twofold 
new birth, is founded on a misconception equally extraordinary of the 

adduced in its support. So far. were they from entertaining 
such a notion, that, though they constantly held that in the case, not 
only of hypocrites and impenitents, but of persons baptized in heresy 
or schism, no saving grace is communicated in Baptism, they did not 
even then shut out the Spirit from that ordinance, but conceived that 
the person so baptized was born again to a greater condemnation, and 
continued in that state till changed by Repentance, but that he was 
neither illuminated, nor sanctified, nor renewed by the Holy Spirit. 

“ Mr, Arnold has pointed out the mistake into which Mr. Faber has 
fallen, in the view which he has taken of the quotation from Augus- 
tine, (p. 60,) that a man “ may be baptized with water, and not born 
of the Spirit,’ being, as he shows, not Augusiine’s doctrine, but the 
absurd conclusion following on his opponent's premises,* 

“ How Mr, Faber could have imagined that Cyprian ( pp. 56—60) 
was speaking of the sacrament of Baptism as a two-fold sacrament, it 
is dificult to conjecture, Had he attended to the state of the question in 
debate, and to the scope and object of the Epistle from which he makes 
this quotation, he must have perceived that that father was not speak- 
ing of a two-fold Baplism, but of the two sacraments, as he calls them, 
of Baptism and Imposition of hands.”’—pp. 248—250. 

This is wonderful :—at least it is wonderful how a writer who can 
make such unhappy blunders, can find persons to attach any value to 
his writings. Ofa similar character is the mistake noticed in the fol- 
lowing note in the bishop's appendix, p, 247. 

“In his quotation from Cyril, Mr. Faber has mistaken the meaning 
of his author. He does not, as Mr. Faber evidently supposes, dis- 
tinguish between an outward Regeneration of the body, and an inward 
Regeneration of the soul. He is exhorting the Catechumens to put 


* “T have examined the passage, and find that Mr, Arnold's view of it is quite 
gorrect.” 
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off their sins, by partaking of the spiritual grace of Baptism. After 
calling upon them to prepare themselves through faith for the new 
birth into freedom and adoption, he says, ‘Come for the mystical 
seal, that you may be well known to the Master; be ye numbered 
with the holy and spiritual flock of Christ; so shall ye be set on his 
right hand, and inherit the life that is prepared for you. For they 
. who are yet encompassed with the rough covering of their sins, have 
their lot on his left hand, because they come not to the grace of God 
which is given through Christ at the new birth of the bath. I 


not of a new birth of our bodies, but of the spiritual new birth of the : 


soul. For our bodies are born by means of parents, but our souls are 
born again by means of faith. —Oxford Library of the Fathers. 

“ Mr. Faber translates this passage, J speak not of a mere Regenera- 
tion of their bodies, as if the object of Cyril had been to teach that there 
may be a new birth of the body in Baptism, where there is no new 
birth of the soul. Whereas, what Cyril says, is, that he is not speak- 
’ ing of a new birth of the natural body, but of the spiritual new birth of 
the soul.”’—pp. 247, 248, 

In fact, this propensity to mistake the meaning of the passages: he 
has caught hold of, is one of the most remarkable features in Mr. 
Faber’s controversial writings. In his preface the bishop has noticed 
the following, which is really curious. 

“Mr. Arnold finds fault, not without reason, with Mr. Faber, for 
speaking of the Evangelists and Apostles, and even of our Lord Him- 
self, as theologizing, in the usual sense of that word. Mr. Faber has 
probably met with this word (@eoAoyei) predicated of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, perhaps of our Saviour Himself, by the Greek Fathers, 
But in these cases the word has a different import from that in which 
we use it. Theologizing, when so applied by them, means speaking 
of our Lord’s Divine nature (Q¢odAoyia) as it is opposed to the olxovopla, 
the dispensation of his incarnation or human nature.”—pp. vii. viii. 

A specimen or two should be added of the positive and dogmatical 
terms in which Mr. Faber is in the habit of making assertions which 
have no foundation except in rashness and misconception. In his ap- 
pendix the bishop says: 

“Mr, Faber, in the course of his arguments, affirms that in the 
language and doctrine of the early Christian writers, Circumcision and 
Baptism were considered as identical (p. 94); and this identity he 
calls a ruled case. It is almost needless to say, that he has totally 
mistaken their opinion, and that the ruled case (to adopt his own 
phrase) is the reverse of what he states it to be. For, even the pas- 
‘sages which he brings forward in support of this paradox,* are a sufli- 
cient confutation of it, and show that they did not look on Circumci- 
sion as identical with Baptism, but as analogous to it, as a type, shadow, 
similitude, &c. of the evangelical sacrament.” —pp. 252, 253. 
Which, after all, cannot seem so very surprising, when one finds Mr. 


* « Mr, Faber is pleased to attribute the denial of this identity of Circumeision 
and Baptism to certain speculative and paradoxical moderns, cy are, however, 
the speculations and paradoxes of the writers whom he brings forward as his witnesses, 
See c, iv. p. 49, &c, of this treatise.” 
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Faber,—in the very teeth of the service for private baptism, and its 
attendant form of reception into the church,—asserting, “ that the 
charch will neither baptize, nor undertake to pronounce a person rege- 
nerate without a satisfactory reply to these interrogatories :”—for- 
getting, as the Bishop of Bangor observes,—* that the church in cer- 
tain cases allows private baptism without the intervention of these in- 
terrogatories ; and that, when the infants who bave been privately bap- 
tized are received into the church, they are declared to be regenerate 
before these interrogatories are put to the sponsors.’ What value can 
any reasonable person attach to the assertions of such a writer? who 
could place any reliance whatever on his authorities ? 

Really, we cannot but feel thankful, that such an exposure should 
have been made by a writer of such unquestionable learning and 
honegty as the Bishop of Bangor, and by one who writes with such a 
total freedom from anything resembling controversial asperity. 


MISCELLANEA. 


HAMPSTEAD READING ROOMS. 


[Tue following account of a most praiseworthy institution is inserted, 
not only as a tribute of respect to the benevolent persons with whom 
it has originated, but also as a suggestion which points out a mode of 
doing a vast deal of good, and preventing a still greater amount of evil 
at a very moderate outlay. ] 


“ As this institution has now been open for rather more than a year, 
the committee consider it to be their duty to Jay before the members 
and subscribers a short statement of its progress, and of the extent to 
which the views with which it was established have been actually 
realized. The object was to provide, at a price which should be 
within the reach of every one, a comfortable place where persons 
might pass the evening; and the success, which it has already met 
with, shows that its promoters were not mistaken in thinking that such 
an establishment would be acceptable to the inhabitants of Hampstead. 

The premises consist of two rooms on the ground floor, at No. 10, 
New End. The front one serves as a public reading room, and is 
supplied with one daily and three or four weekly papers, besides a few 
cheap periodicals and some books. ‘The inner room was originally 
intended for conversation, but as classes for the acquisition of various 
branches of knowledge have since been added to the plan, it is now 
principally used for this purpose. Both are well warmed and lighted, 
and the walls hung with prints and maps. They are open every 
evening, except Sundays, from 6 till 10, and the subscription is 2d. 
a-week or 2s. a-quarter ; with a small additional payment from those 
who attend the classes, to defray the expense of the lights. 

The classes are divided intotwo sets, junior and senior, The junior 
class meets every evening, except Saturdays, from half-past six till 
eight, aud consists of boys of 13 years old and upwards, who are 
taught writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. ‘The 
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size of the room renders it necessary to limit the number to 15, of 
whom there are generally 13 or 14 present; and if any are irregular 
in their attendance, they are dismissed, to make room for others, of 
whom there are always several waiting for a vacancy. 

The senior classes are held from 8 till 9, and are attended by those 
members only who wish for instruction in any particular branch, The 
. subjects at present taught are writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
drawing, and Latin; the numbers vary from four or five to twelve, 


drawing and Latin being the best attended. The room not being large - 


enough for perspective drawing from objects, the National School room 
close by has been lent for the purpose.* 

The instruction in the classes is wholly gratuitous, and is given partly 
by gentlemen who take an interest in the institution, and partly by 
some of the members themselves. The books, slates, &c. used in the 
classes are all paid for by the members requiring them, and form no 

charge upon the funds of the institution. 

’ During the long summer days the junior class was found to be so 

irregularly attended, that it was discontinued for about five months : of 

the senior classes also only a few were kept up. ‘They were all opened 
in at Michaelmas, at the request of the members. 

A cricket club was formed in the summer by the senior members, 
the expense of bats and balls being defrayed by a subscription from 
those who chose to belong to it. Some or other of the members played 
most evenings on the Heath, as long as the weather permitted, 

In the course of last spring a few lectures upon electricity and gal- 
vanism were kindly given by Mr. Edwin Field and Mr, Wm. Kilburn, 
Jun., in the National School Room. The admission was gratuitous 
for members, and they were allowed to introduce their friends by 
tickets, costing 1d. each. These lectures were very popular, and were 
attended generally by about 200 persons. It is expected that some 
gentleman will in the same way give a few lectures again this winter, 

The books, with the exception of a few that have been presented 
to the Rooms, are obtained from the Public Library in High-street, 
the committee of which has allowed thirty volumes to be always in 
the Reading Rooms, for a small subscription. 

The present number of members is between 50 and 60, being 
greater than it was at any time last winter. Of these about two-thirds 
attend one or more of the classes. During the summer, when there 
was no junior class, the numbers fell to about 30. Of the senior 
members, a great part now pay quarterly. 

Boys under sixteen years of age are admitted to the classes only, 
and are not allowed to use the front or reading room ; it being found 
impossible to keep them quiet when not actively employed. With this 
exception, no restriction has been imposed upon the admission of meme 
bers; every person offering his twopence is at once admitted. Only 


* [A curious circumstance connected with this institution has been mentioned on 
good authority :—Some of the young men are allowed the use of the National School- 
room, once a-week, to practice choral singing. They are not connected, as a society, 
with the reading-rooms. The first rule made was, that no one should be admitted 
not being a member of the Church of England. When asked the reason’ for this 
rule, the answer given was, that the Dissenters did not sing, but hallooed.—Ep. | 
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in one or two instances has it been found necessary to refuse admission 
to a whose conduct had given annoyance to the other members. 

The members who pay quarterly have the privilege of taking out 
any newspapers or books belonging to the Rooms during the hours 
they are not open. 

The members elect among themselves, every three months, a sub- 
committee of six, who collect the subscriptions, and meet once a-week 
for the purpose of making any regulations of detail which are necessary, 
admitting to the classes, &e. Mr. Sharpe acts as secretary to both 
committees, and serves as the medium of communication between 
the two. 

The members of the sub-committee each take one evening in the 
week, on which they make it their business to attend at the rooms. 
They have also appointed one of the members to act as librarian, and 
take care of the books and papers. 

The rooms had been opened about three months before it was pro- 
posed to form the classes, and up to that time the number of members 
was very small; it never exceeded eighteen, and fell towards the end 
of January to ten. But immediately upon its becoming known in the 
town that regular instruction could be obtained, the numbers rapidly 
inereased, and before the end of February there were forty members. 

An arrangement was at first made with the housekeeper, by which 
the members could be supplied with coffee at a cheap rate ; but it was 
so seldom called for, that the plan was soon discontinued. 

It will be seen by the accompanying account to this date, and 
setting aside the cost of furniture, and outfit, about one-third of the 
current expense has been met by the payments of the members 
frequenting the rooms, and the remainder by the subscriptions of 
gentlemen wishing to promote the objects of the institution. It is pro- 
bable, however, that in future years the proportions will be very 
different ; as it cannot be considered to have been in operation for the 
first three months, and the numbers appear to be still on theincrease. 
The committee trust, therefore, that they are not too sanguine in 
hoping that it may before long become nearly self-supporting. 

An account of the Hampstead Reading Rooms would be incom- 
plete if no mention were made of the Rev. Richard King, the late 
respected curate, to whom the institution mainly owes its origin, and 
whose active and judicious exertions, up to the time of his leaving 
Hampstead in May last, contributed in a great degree to its success, 

The committee cannot close their report without offering their best 
thanks, in the name of the members, to all who have so kindly de- 
voted a part of their leisure time to the teaching of the classes, No 
paid master would have been so efficient, since, besides the instruction 
communicated, there is the additional great advantage of bringing 
together the different ranks of society, and thus making all feel them- 
selves members of the same community, The committee also believe 
that they express the general feeling of those who have assisted in the 
teaching, when they add tha: the employment has been highly grati- 
fying to them, and they trust that the intercourse thus created has 
been productive of mutual satisfaction.” 

Sist December, 1845. Henry Saarre, Hon. Secretary. 
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Receipts, 

Payments of Members :— 
Two monthsin 1844... . 
First quarter 1845 .... . 
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Strangers’ admission tickets to lectures a. ci 
Annual Subscriptions. . . 


PAYMENTS. 
For furniture and fittings . . . 10 510 


Rent, 11 months, to Michaelmas, 1845, at £20 


Fires, lights, and cleaning ...... . 20 
Periodicals and binding . . 


6 
Subscription to Public ifs l 


LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, ii 
ADDRESSED TO THE REV. DR. M‘CAUL, IN REFERENCE TO A 3 
TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
BISHOP ALEXANDER. 

** Lambeth, Jan. 15, 1846. 

“ My DEAR Sir,—A few. days ago I received a circular from a com- 

mittee of gentlemen, associated for the laudable purpose of obtaining the 

means of increasing the very scanty provision, on which Mrs. Alexander 

has to maintain herself and eight young children, and to defray the ex- 

penses of their education. | 

‘ Such an acknowledgment I conceive to be due to the services of ii 
the late lamented and excellent Bishop, who, being placed in a situa- 
tion surrounded with difficulties, conducted the affairs of his church : 

with so much discretion and.prudence, as to give no cause of com- a 

plaint to the heads of other communions residing in the same city, and to ; 

win their respect and esteem by his piety and beneficence, and by his per- 

severing, yet temperate zeal, in prosecuting the objects of his mission. 

“It is the kind of testimonial which, I conceive, the Bishop would q 
ask, if he had the power of communicating his wishes to his friends in |g 

this lower world. ‘i. 

« From reports, to which I have reason to attach the fullest credit, of | 
the assistance which the Bishop derived from Mrs, Alexander’s attention if 
to the sick and poor, the instruction of children, and other charities, | 
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and of the general favour which her gentleness, kindness, and courtesy, 
procured for the mission, | feel she has also more than ordinary claims 
on the consideration of those who feel a satisfaction in showing their 
respect for virtue and piety, whilst they comfort the sorrows of the 
widow and her orphan family. 

“I know not to whom | can with greater propriety express my 
feelings on this sad occasion, than to you who are so fully acquainted 
with the amiable and estimable qualities of the lamented Bishop and 
his respected widow. I have been prevented from doing it sooner by 
an indisposition which for some days deprived me of the power of 
attending to business. 

«« Be so good as to set down my name fora subscription of LOO/. 

“] remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Cantuar.”’ 


MEETING OF ROMAN CATHOLICS AT BELFAST. 


[ Tus, and the following extracts from the newspapers, have been in 
type for some time, and have been postponed for want of room. ] 


The Roman Catholics of Belfast, who are opposed to the sale of seats 
in the church of St. Malachy, held an adjourned meeting, in the 
Music-hall, on ‘Tuesday evening, for the purpose of following up their 
protest, entered into at a former meeting, against the sale of the seats, 
and to receive the report of the deputation appointed at that meeting 
to wait on the bishop. The meeting, which was large, was composed 
for the most part of respectable and intelligent tradesmen, who seemed 
to bas ras fully what they were contending for, and looked upon 
it as a just right which they were determined to obtain at all hazards. 
Mr. John M‘Kay was called to the chair, 

Mr. Hugh M‘Lorinan then came forward to state the result of the 
deputation to the bishop, and commenced by reading the following 
letter :— 

TO THE RIGHT REV. DR, DENVIR, 


My Lorp,—On the 25th ult. there was a meeting of the Catholics 
of this parish, held pursuant to public advertisement, in the theatre, 
at which it was unanimously resolved that a deputation, there and 
then appointed, should wait on your lordship, on as early a day as 
might suit your lordship’s convenience. May I, therefore, beg your 
lordship to appoint an early day to receive the deputation ?—I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


Hvueu M‘Lorinan, Secretary, pro. tem, 
Upper Church-lane, Dec. 1, 1845. 


The subjoined letter was received from his lordship in reply :— 


Donegal-street, Thursday, Dec. 11, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—Having been suddenly called away early last week, to 
attend the funeral of a near relative, at Downpatrick, I requested 
the Rev. P. Dorrian to have it notified to you, that as soon as pos- 
sible after my return, | would write to you, respecting the deputation 
of which you made mention in your letter to me. Since my return I 
have been almost continually confined from the effects of cold. I beg 
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leave to say, that on to-morrow, Friday, the 12th instant, I will be 
ready to meet your deputation in this house, at eleven o’clock, A.M., 
together with some other members of the Catholic congregation, whose 
presence I consider to be of importance. I remain, dear sir, yours 
very truly, oe C. Dexvir, 

Mr. H. M‘Lorinan. 

The deputation waited upon him at the hour stated in his lordship’s 
letter, and laid their case before him. They were prepared, they 
said, to raise the money and pay off the debt due upon the chapel so 
as to leave it free to rich and poor alike. With this, as the deputa- 
tion conceived, rational proposal, his lordship refused to comply. He 
said he believed it would be quite impossible for him to do what they 
proposed, and that he would stand by those friends who stood by him. 
The deputation stated that they represented nearly all the Roman 
Catholies of Belfast, and that they were therefore quite confident they 
would be able to raise the money in three months, or less, should his 
lordship require it sooner. His lordship still, however, refused to 
accede to their wishes, and the deputation then stated that they would 
hold their adjourned meeting, and make arrangements for raising the 
money, as that appeared to be the only way by which they would be 
able to convince his lordship of their ability to do so. Mr. M‘Lorinan 
then stated that a number of resolutions had been prepared, which 
would be proposed and seconded, and it would be for the meeting to 
pass them if they were approved of. 

The resolutions were then passed without a dissentient voice. 

The speakers all complained of having been attacked in the house 
of God, where, as laymen, they could not defend themselves, ‘They 
denied that they had violated any law of the church, and challenged 
any person who imagined they had done so, to come forward and 
discuss the question in public meeting. While they were, as they 
had always been, ready to submit to the clergy of their church in 
things spiritual, they claimed the liberty to think for themselves in 
matters of pounds, shillings, and pence, which, they contended, was at 
present the sole matter in dispute. 


The meeting did not break up till eleven o’clock.— Belfast Chronicle, 
quoted in the Dublin Warder. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE AT MANCHESTER. 


Tue following account of the sale of bibles in Manchester will be 
read with interest :— 

“In the year ending September 30, 1845, the sales exceeded 
15,000, being nearly threefold that of the average of preceding years. 
And yet this was but the first indication of that extraordinary demand 
for the Holy Scriptures which has manifested itself among the work- 
ing-elasses, and is progressively and rapidly increasing. In the month 
of October the sales at the depository amounted to 9,618; and so 
rapid has been the increase of demand, that, in the first eighteen 
days of the present month 11,713 copies have been issued, the sales 
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during the ten days averaging more than 1,000 aday. But even 
this extensive circulation seems only to have stimulated the inquiry 
and demand; for on Monday last the orders received amounted to 
2,600, and on Tuesday and Wednesday respectively they reached 
4,000, thus making the number required within three days more than 
10,000! The orders transmitted to Earl-street since the Ist of Oct. 
amount to more than 38,000 copies.” 

As to the agency by which this great work is being accomplished, 
it is said, — 

“The agency by which this work has been accomplished, and is 
still proceeding, is not the least remarkable feature of the case. The 
impulse to offer, and the desire to purchase, seem to have been alike 
spontaneous and simultaneous. Teachers and senior children in 
Sunday schools—clerks in warehouses and factories—serious young 
persons employed in the numerous and extensive cotton-mills—and 
others, in various ranks of life, who had been graciously taught the 
value of the holy Scriptures as a revelation of infinite love and mercy, 
appeared to be animated by one spirit. After imploring a blessing 
from on high on their undertaking, they provided themselves with 
specimens of different editions of bibles and testaments, which they 
exhibited in the schools and factories, where they appear to have met 
with open doors and willing minds in every quarter. Thus, two 
young women, employed in one factory, disposed of 300 bibles and 
testaments within a few days. A youth of sixteen years of age, the 
junior clerk in another cotton-mill, sold 460 within a similar time ; 
and, in a note now before me, writes—‘* Our mill has been in a com- 
motion to-day with the people coming to order books,’ ‘Two young 
ladies, collectors of a bible association, who had considered their dis- 
trict supplied, furnished themselves with baskets of bibles and testa- 
ments ; and going forth among the inhabitants of the same district, 
have, for several weeks, disposed of from twenty to twenty-five copies 
daily. Passing over many other interesting illustrations of the sub- 
ject, I will only add, that the superintendent teachers, and senior 
children of the Sunday-schools attached to one place of worship, have 
not only sold within a fortnight 600 bibles and testaments to the scho- 
lars, but have actually disposed of 4,000 copies in the various factories 
in which these children are employed. In almost every instance 
the sales had been in single copies; the few exceptions being those 
made to individuals for other members of their respective families.” 

“ Under the date of the 29th ult., the agent says, “I have just re- 
turned from the depository (at Manchester), and find that the issues, 
fromthe Ist of Nov. tothis day, have been 20,525 bibles and testaments.” 


Copy of a Letter from the Bishop of the Diocese. 
“* Chester, Dec. 2, 1845. 

«“ My pear Sir,—I inclose an order for £500, to be entered as 
follows :— 

«« An Octogenarian Friend to the Manchester Bible Society, by 
the Bishop of Chester, £500.’ 

“ This is intended to support the society in its present important 
doings, and is one proof of the light in which the crisis is viewed by 
observers, 
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“ How thankful I am to belong to a society so honoured! How 
thankful to have such confidence in the Divine word that I can look 
upon the present movement with unmixed and unfeigned gratifica- 
tion !—Very faithfully yours, “J. B. CHESTER. 

“To C. S. Dudley, Esq.” 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


FALSE STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE IRISH CHURCH. 
[ Communicated.} 


Srr,—As an Irish clergyman, I cannot but feel grateful for the interest 
which you have manifested in the welfare of the established church 
in Ireland, and for the service which you have rendered it by remov- 
ing some of the misconceptions which prevail too generally in England 
in reference to it. Indeed, from the very commencement, and under 
the conduct of its first lamented editor, the pages of the British Maga- 
zine were open for the insertion of communications respecting the 
Irish church ; and it has been ever regarded and spoken of in your 
periodical, not as if it was some distant and unfortunate relative who 
had become involved in difficulties, nor merely as “ a sister church,” 
like that in Scotland or America, but as so closely united and incor- 
porated with that of England that “they are no more twain but one” 
church. I am therefore encouraged to hope that you will not refuse 
admission to a few observations which I wish to offer in reply to cer- 
tain gross misstatements that have been lately put forward in England 
on the subject of the Irish church establishment. The charge of the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, to which you have directed the attention of 
your readers, contains indeed a general refutation of the falsehoods 
that have been circulated by the enemies of the church: but it would 
seem to me, that some of the specific misrepresentations that I have 
met with require a specific exposure and contradiction. And espe- 
cially does this appear to me to be necessary when the misrepresenta- 
tion proceeds from a public body, and has been widely disseminated, 
Of this kind is the account given of the Irish church in an essay or 
lecture, delivered in London, by the Rev. J. W. Massie, a dissenting 
minister, which has been published by the “ Anti-State Church Asso- 
ciation.” It forms one of a “series of papers read at the conference” 
of that society, May 1, 1844; the three first papers being the pro- 
duction of men of high repute among the dissenters—Dr. Cox, Dr. 
Wardlaw, and Mr. E. Miall. The title of Dr. Massie’s lecture, which 
is printed as a tract, price 2d., is, “ The External Forms in which the 
Establishment Principle manifests itself in the British Empire.” From 
page 13 to 24 relates to Ireland, and contains some of the most glaring 
falsehoods and perversions of truth which 1 have ever seen upon this 
subject. He says: “ .otwithstanding the curtailment of lrish epis- 
copal proportions a few years ago, when prelacy was diminished to 
little more than half its former number, there are still in Lreland two 
archbishops and ten bishops, with revenues amounting to 166,000/, 
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yearly, derived from land, of which Lord George Beresford, the lord 
primate, appropriates 23,000/. per annum.” And he asks: “ Why 
assign to each of twelve Irish bishops an average revenue of 13,000/. 
from so poor a country ?” In these two sentences there is an accu- 
mu'ation of untruths. The reports presented to parliament by the 
commissioners of inquiry into ecclesiastical revenue, in the years 
1833, 34, 36, and 37, contain fuil, detailed, and accurate information 
respecting the property of the Irish church. These, together with the 
annual reports of the ecclesiastical commissioners published since that 
period, are easily procured at the office for the sale of parliamentary 
papers. And no person undertaking to deliver a public lecture on 
the state of the church has any excuse for being ignorant of the facts 
contained in those authoritative records. Dr. Massie could not, how- 
ever, have looked even into an Irish almanac without seeing that 
“there are still in Ireland,” not ten, as he asserts, but éwe/re bishops, 
and two archbishops. When, indeed, the provisions of the Church 
Temporalities Act shall have come into full operation, there will then 
be but ten bishops. And this, although it has not yet come to pass, 
was perhaps what Dr. Massie had in his mind when he made the state- 
ment, But, that the revenues of the episcopal body will then amount, 
or that they ever at any former time amounted, to “ 166,000/. 
yearly,”’ is far from the truth, Even when there were four arch- 
bishops and eighteen bishops, their revenues derived from every 
source did not amount to that sum, much less did their revenues, 
“derived from land,” amount to it. The first of the reports above 
alluded to, which gives the name of every tenant and the amount of 
rent paid, and every item of the incomes of the bishops, would have 
shown him that the sum total of the gross revenues of the episcopal 
bench were formerly 151,1272. But, of this sum, 6,000Z, was derived, 
not from land, but from tithes, which the Commutation Act reduced 
by one fourth: and 4,000/, more was the value at which their 
see houses were estimated : and 9,684/. more were the emoluments, 
not belonging to the bishops, but to their land agents and the officers 
of their courts. And the same authoritative document would have 
informed him that the actual amount of the incomes of the two and 
twenty prelates was 128,808/. And the average income of each was, 
therefore, not 13,0002, but 5,854/.; which was less than the average 
income of the English bishops, and less than half of what Dr. Massie 
asserts itto be! But was Dr. Massie aware of the true statement, 
when he put forward this gross misrepresentation? If we turn to 
page 18 of his tract, we shall see that he was. He there gives “ Lord 
Morpeth’s estimate,” us being, in his opinion, “the most correct.” 
And the following paragraph, which he quotes, stands at the head of 
that estimate: “ The annual revenue of the continuing and the sup- 
pressed [sees], as appears by the report of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
venue Commissioners, amounts to, gross, 15],127/, 12s. 4d.; net, 
128,808/, 8s. 3d.’ So that, Dr. Massie has the hardihood, at page 14, 
to assert that, “ notwithstanding the curtailment of Trish episcopal 
proportions a few years ago, there are still éwo archbishops and fea 
bishops, with revenues amounting to 166,000/, yearly derived from 
land, although four pages afterwards he quotes Lord Morpeth’s account, 
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which shows that the revenues of the sees, both “ the continuing and 
the suppressed,” i.e., four archbishoprics and eighteen bishoprics, 
amounted to, gross, 151,127. and net, 128,808/. 

“Lord George Beresford, the lord primate,” he proceeds, ‘ appro- 
priates 23,0007. per annum.” Had Dr. Massie looked at the report to 
which Lord Morpeth’s estimate referred him, he would have seen that, 
previous to the reduction of the property of the church, the “ net 
yearly produce” of the see of Armagh was 14,4941, not 23,0007. 
And, under the operation of the Church Temporalities Act, its net 
amount will be less than 10,000/.; that is to say, less than half the 
sum which he states. Dr. Massie speaks as if the amount of the 
bishops’ incomes was shrouded in mystery, and was kept veiled from 
the public eye lest people should be startled at their enormous wealth. 
But there is no mystery about it. The 18th section of the act 3 and 
A Will. IV. c. 37, required the prelates to furnish the ecclesiastical 
commissioners with “an account of the true and entire yearly value” 
of their archbishoprics and bishoprics, for the purpose of computing 
the tax to be laid upon each, according as it should fall vacant, Bight 
of the sees have been already suppressed; two more, Clogher and 
Kildare, will be suppressed whenever they shall be vacated. Six of 
the sees have come under taxation; the remaining six will be taxed 
on the demise or removal of the prelates who at present fill them, I 
will set down the amount of the income of the six sees which already 
pay the tax, as they are returned to the commissioners, after making 
the deductions mentioned in the Temporalities Act. But let it not be 
supposed that even these sums are actually received by the prelates, 
as if they were paid by an order on the treasury. By no means; for 
the expense of employing agents to collect their incomes, and the 
various rates and cesses to which their property is liable, should also 
be deducted in estimating their real value. These charges (I state the 
result of my own inquiry on the subject) amount usually to 7/. per 
cent. on the gross rental.* I will therefore, as the only fair way of 
exhibiting the true yearly value of the sees, set down the amount as 
taxed by the commissioners, and also the amount after defraying the 


expense of collecting, and the other charges which are compulsory by 
law, 


As taxed. Actual net. 
Tuam & 4,291 £3,941 
Limerick 9,345 4,939 
Killaloe « 3,429 


With reference to the other six sees, which, when next vacant, will 
come under the operations of the Temporalities Act, it is easy to 
calculate, from the report of 1833, compared with that Act, what will 
probably be their future income. | 


* Thus, the gross value of the see of Derry being 13,4611, the future bishops, 
while they must pay over to the Commissioners the clear sum of 6,160L, in lieu of 
tax, will have to pay the poor rates, and county cess, and other charges upon the 
whole of the rental, including that sum, and an agent for collecting it. 
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As taxed. Actual net. 
Down and Connor . . . 4,344 oe 3,959 
Kilmore . . i 4,315 


The total net or actual value, therefore, of the two archbishoprics 
and ten bishoprics will hereafter be 57,358/., giving an average income 
to each of 4,7792. So utterly erroneous is Dr. Massie’s statement on 
this subject. 

Yet, erroneous as this statement is, and although Dr. Massie’s own 
pages furnish, as 1 have shown, sufficient proof that he has made a 
gross mistake in his account of the Irish church, it is nevertheless 
copied and circulated through the length and breadth of Great Britain 
by the dissenting press. “ ‘The Christian Witness, and Church Mem- 
ber’s Magazine, under the sanction of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales,”—a periodical which boasts of a monthly sale of 
“ upwards of 30,000 copies”—contains, in its number for May 1845, 
an editorial article in which Dr. Massie’s misrepresentation is repeated, 
as if it was a well-ascertained, an admitted, an undeniable fact. At 
page 233, in a paragraph commencing with the exclamation, “ Look 
at the facts /” it is asserted that “there are two archbishops and ten 
bishops with a revenue of 166,000/. yearly ! Lord George Beresford, 
the lord primate, receiving as his share 23,0007. perannum. Each of 
the twelve Irish bishops on an average receives 13,000/. per annum.” 
“Look at the facts,” say I, and they will be found to be very diffe- 
rent from this statement. : 

Dr. Massie then goes on to say, “ these prelates are palisadoed by a 
goodly array of dignitaries, prebendaries, &c., of whom there are 
more than three hundred—one hundred and twenty-two of them 
sinecures. Independently of the benefices which they otherwise hold, 
the gross amount of their revenues is 40,3237, In seventy-five of 
these dignities, it is the modest acknowledgment of the titled sine- 
curists that ‘they have no duties whatever to perform.’” Had Dr. 
Massie looked into the Second Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into Ecclesiastical Revenue, he would have seen that of these 
“three hundred dignitaries, prebendaries, &c.,” there were one hun- 
dred and fifty-two who had no emoluments whatever except the in- 
comes derived from the parishes of which they were the ministers, and 
who as such had the spiritual duties of those parishes to attend to. 

And a little further inquiry into the matter would have led him to 
reduce his list of dignities to which no duties whatever are annexed 
from seventy-five down to forty-nine ; and of these he would have 
discovered that twenty-seven were without any emoluments ; so that if 
they were sine-cures, they were also sine-pay. Nor could he have 
glanced over the second of the Church Temporalities Acts without bis 
= catching the clause (the very first) relative to the suspension of 
all dignities which have not “ actual cure of souls within any parish ap- 
propriated thereto.”” And now, with reference to the gross amount of 
the revenues of the dignitaries and prebendaries, which he states to be 
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40,823/., let it be observed that 5,314/. of this sum, being the emolu- 
ments of the deanery of Christ Church, form the principal part of the 
income of the Bishop of Kildare,* and are included in the 166,000/, 
into which he had just before magnified the amount of the revenues of 
the episcopal body ; so that he reckons this sum twice over, In the 
next place, the Tithe Commutation Act reduces the gross amount b 
the sum of 6,010/. And in the third place, the clause of the ry we 
Temporalities Act, to which I alluded above, has, by the suspension of 
dignities and perrens disappropriated more than 7,000/, So that 
23,0007. would be nearer the mark as the gross value at present of the 
dignities and prebends ; and this amount is diminishing every year, as 
sinecures fall vacant. 

Dr. Massie ventures to particularize some of the dignities ; and here 
he is as inaccurate as he was with reference to the average income of 
the bishops. He says, “The Dean of Raphoe gives his receipt for 
1,4917. per annum; the precentor of Lismore for 4487. ; and the Arch- 
deacon of Meath for 723/. Other prizes in the ecclesiastical lottery 
are not quite so tempting, descending to 90/., 607., and 30/7. But in 
all, the remuneration is independent of the work to be performed, or of 
the population which are to be fleeced, which, if there be any reason 
in church establishments, ought to bear some proportion to the pay. 
The Dean of Raphoe, with his 1,491/. per annum, does just as little 
for it, in so far as Christian utility is concerned, as the Dean of Ross, 
who receives 91/.”. Now the second and third Reports of Inquiry 
into Ecclesiastical Revenue, if he had compared them together, would 
have shown Dr, Massie that the Dean of Raphoe does not give his re- 
ceipt for 1,491/. per annum, nor is his situation a sinecure, The in- 
come of the deanery is made up of 426/., arising from rents of lands, 
and 825/. arising from the tithe-rent charge and glebe of the parish of 
Raphoe, the cure of souls of that parish being committed to the dean, and 
the cathedral being likewise the parish church. An assistant curate 
is employed in the discharge of the spiritual duties, and a perpetual 
curate to attend a second church in a distant portion of the parish ; 
the population belonging to the established church amounts to 167], 
and the net income is less than 1,000/. per annum, Such is the first 
of the cases which Dr. Massie has selected as an example of the 
shameful and useless sinecures in the Irish church! I might make 
similar remarks on the Archdeaconry of Meath, to which the cure of 
souls of the town and parish of Kells is annexed, besides the duties 
which devolve upon him in his office of archdeacon—duties which 
the Temporalities Act assimilated to those of the archdeacons in Eng- 
land. But I have already trespassed too much upon your space. If 
you will permit me, I will return to Dr, Massie’s publication in a future 
number of your magazine,—I am, your obedient servant, 

AN M.A. or Trin. Cott, 


The Editor is really thankful to lay the foregoing letter before 
his readers. On the accuracy of the writer’s information the 
utmost reliance may be placed. It is gratifying also to receive 
such an acknowledgment of the friendly feeling which this 


* The value of the see of Kildare is only 5207, 
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Magazine has from its commencement, and invariably, mani- 
fested for the Irish clergy, and the anxiety its editors have ever 
felt to be supplied with such accurate information as could 
enable the English clergy to understand the true circumstances 
and position of their Irish brethren, and to give an answer to 
the innumerable misstatements and exaggerations which have 
been circulated in this country. The charge of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, which should be read by every one who desires to 
understand the question, has done very much indeed towards 
removing misconception, with regard to the incomes of the 
Irish clergy : while, at the same time, it presents such a view of 
the improving condition of the church in its spiritual character, 
as cannot but inspire every religious mind with gratitude, and 
with hope also. For, it may indeed be hoped, that He who has 
not taken away His Holy Spirit, will not withhold the protection 
of His providence either; but, on the contrary, that He will 
mercifully overrule all the trials and difficulties of the clergy in 
that country, to the advancement of His glory and the good of 
His church. 

But, how truly deplorable a picture is here exhibited, of the 
state of feeling among the dissenters! What is to be said when 
one sees men professing to be ministers of the Gospel, thus de- 
liberately propagating falsehoods, with the materials for correct- 
ing them intheir hands! And then,—what concern is it to Dr. 
Massie, or the Congregational Union, whether the income of a 
bishop in Ireland averages at 4000/. per annum, or at 40,0007. ? 
Are the dissenters peeled and plundered to contribute a farthing 
for the purpose? By his own statement the income of the 
bishops is derived from land—in other words, there are a certain 
number of landlords and peers of the realm resident in Ireland, 
who, by the tenure of their estates, are clergymen. Does the 
fact of their being in holy orders make them worse landlords? Is 
it not notorious that theirlands are let onthe most moderate terms? 
If, indeed, the object of the dissenters (and, be it remembered, 
Dr. Massie’s falsehoods have been adopted by the organ of the 
Congregational Union) be to deprive Lreland of its remaining 
resident gentry, and throw it into the hands of the Romish 
priesthood, let them say so distinctly. But to pretend to pro- 
pagate religion by means of such gross and palpable untruths 
as are here exposed, can have no other effect than to drive the 
pious and respectable members of their communion to take 
refuge in the church. And this, in point of fact, is pretty much 
what is going on among the dissenters, and has been going on 
for some years. 

[t is unnecessary to say, that the Editor will be most happy 

to receive the communication which the writer of the foregoing 
communication proposes to send him. 
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